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WESTERN ARTS ASSOCIATION 
The Western Arts Association will hold a 


three-day convention April 3-6 in St. Louis, 
Missouri. The theme of the program is ARTS IN 
WORLD RELATIONS. The session will open with 
a talk by Dr. John H. Furbay, Director of Air Age 
Education for Transcontinental and Western Air, 
Inc., speaking on THIS BUSINESS OF GLOBAL 
LIVING. Other well-known speakers include 
Kurt Exdahl, Dr. Edgar Dale, Dr. Mildred Peters. 

Make your reservations immediately by writing 
to Housing Bureau, 910 Syndicate Trust Building, 
St. Louis 1, Missouri. Additional convention 
information may be had by writing to Joseph K. 
Boltz, Secretary of Western Arts Association, 
Franklin, Michigan. 


SOUTHEASTERN ARTS CONVENTION 

The Southeastern Arts Association will meet 
April 11, 12, and 13 with headquarters at the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, Athens. 

Write for further information to Miss Dawn S. 
Kennedy, Acting President, Southeastern Arts 
Association, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala- 
bama. For hotel reservations, address Miss Mary 
Taylor, Art Department, University of Georgia, 
Athens, Georgia. 


TAKE A TECHNICOLOR TRIP AROUND 
THE WORLD 

via twelve beautiful color prints, distributed by 
the Transcontinental and Western Air, Inc. These 
pictures are 1934 by 1414 inches overall, with com- 
plete instructions for framing on the folio cover. 

The beautiful, strong colors seem to draw 
you right into the pictures for a ‘magic carpet’’ 
visit to far-away places, and how you'll love the 
feeling of sun-warmed sands that radiates from 
the picture of the Great Mosque of Meshed, 
Iran—and the sapphire-blue sweep of the harbor 
at Rio de Janiero, with Sugar Loaf looming majesti- 
cally in the distance. These are just two of the 
stops on the Transcontinental air hop—the others: 

Cerro Gordo, The ‘‘Rich Hill’’ of Potosi, Bolivia 

St. Basil’s Church on Red Square in Moscow 

Wall of San Juan, Puerto Rico 

San Rafael Glacier in Southern Chile 

Singapore Harbor, Malay States 

Temple Entrance in Jehol, China 

Cape Town University, Union of South Africa 

The Constellation in Flight 

An Irrigation Canal Near Tanta, Egypt 

The City and Harbor at Juneau, Alaska 

Send $1.28 today for your wonderful “port- 
folio sky ride’’ to twelve scenic spots in the 
world. Just address your request to Secretary, 
163 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass., before 
April 30, 1946. 
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DESIGN DISCOVERY IN THE JUNGLE 


Here’s a very interesting story passed along 
to us by a member of the Family, Lt. Colonel 
Eugene E. Myers, former Head of the Art Depart- 
ment at State Teachers College, Maysville, North 
Dakota. I know that you will find as much enjoy- 
ment in this ‘‘design adventure” asI did. Here is 
an excerpt from Lt. Colonel Myers’ letter: 

“In October 1944 I was guest of the District 
Commissioner of Malaita Island in the Solomons 
for a mid-week holiday. 

“Since there had been no Japanese or Ameri- 
can troops on Malaita, we found the place largely 
untouched by outside influences. As a conse- 
quence, we spent quite a lot of time hiking around 
the gem-like island to see how a tropical island of 
the South Pacific really looked in its natural 
setting. We were richly rewarded in our visits to 
a number of native villages, for the Melanesians 
welcomed us and outdid themselves to show us 
their dances, their arts and crafts, and their com- 
munity life. 

“One afternoon, as a friend and I were being 
guided back to British Crown Camp, after having 
spent the day at Lilisiana Village, we came upon 
a large tree deep in the jungle. Into the bark of 
the tree a simple yet handsome design had been 
deeply incised some months or years before with 
a few deft strokes of a knife. I was astonished and 
delighted with the odd find, the only indication in 
the dense jungle undergrowth that humans had 
sometime been there.” 

Here is a copy of the design as reproduced by 
Lt. Colonel Myers: 


TAKE A “MAGIC CARPET’ MAP TRIP 
TO RUSSIA 


Here’s a map that many of you have inquired 
about for use with that Russian project, for it 
shows your pupils the different peoples that make 
up the USSR, their contrasting costumes and 
cultures, and the relationship of this giant nation 
to its neighbors. 

This map is lithographed in delicate pastels of 
pink, green, blue, peach, with gay-colored sym- 
bols of peoples, animals, and industries. See the 
fur-capped natives of Georgia, the Eskimo inhabi- 
tants of Western Russia, the Mongols in the 
South, and the gay farmers of the Ukraine, swing- 
ing their scythes and playing their balalaikas. 

The animals of this giant nation range from the 
shaggy Karakul sheep on the borders of Afghanis- 
tan to the white bears of the Arctic region. You'll 
be fascinated by this tapestry of creature and 
cultures that makes up one of the largest nations 
on earth. Send $1.03 for your copy of the map of 
Russia to Secretary, 163 Printers Bldg., Worcester 
8, Mass., before April 30, 1946. 


* * * 


Take your pupils around the world for only 
$2.31 with this outstanding map and folio, 

all richly colored and worthy of a place in 

ae classroom. Send $2.31 for your Round 
rip of the March Family Circle—today! 
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Bringing you brief reviews of the better 
books for your school and personal! library 


PETER HUNT'S WORK BOOK 


Are you prepared to have a brush run away 
with you? Here's a brand-new book that awakens 
creative ideas in the home and school, so be ready 
with the paint and brushes when you open “Pete; 
Hunt's Work Book."’ Packed with ideas for reviving 
cast-off furniture with fanciful animals, birds, 
people, flowers, and fruit—this book is sure to 
cause “‘attic raids'’ in every family, with new fumi- 
ture designs blossoming in every room of the house. 
The instructions for ‘peasant painting" are so clear 
that it's like taking private lessons from this “‘funfyl” 
craftsman. 

Painting your own design ideas is easy with the 
one basic stroke taught to you by Mr. Hunt—it 
looks somewhat like the top of an exclamation 
point, but when you twist and curve it a bit, it comes 
out carrots, angels, boys and girls carrying fruit, 
horses, deer, rabbits, and all the other creatures 
that have been dwelling in your imagination, just 
waiting for this chance to come fo life in paint. 

This 100-page book is printed on coated paper, 
with 12 pages of full-color designs for painting on 
your furniture. Reading through this book is like 
walking through Mr. Hunt's workshop and having 
him explain the origin of each piece of furniture 
and the exciting result of amputation and decora- 
tion. For example, see the old organ transformed 
into a gay little ‘hearts and flowers” writing desk, 
right before your eyes. 

For a unique, conversational book on a craft 
that's fun for everyone, send $4.00 to Creative 
Hands Book Shop, 163 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, 
Mass., for your copy of “Peter Hunt's Work 
Book." 


FOR YOUR BOOK SHOPPING 
CONVENIENCE 
ANIMAL DRAWING, Skeaping 
Described in May 1945 
PERSPECTIVE MADE EASY, Norling . 2.00 
Described in May 1945 


$3.50 


APPLIED ART, deLemos ... ._ 5.00 
Described in June 1945 

PENCIL DRAWING, Watson . . . 3.50 
Described in June 1945 

STUDIO SECRETS, Taubes . . . . 3.50 


Described in September 1945 
HANDWEAVER'S PATTERN BOOK, 

Davison . . : . 6,50 

Described in Senmeutine 1945 


& Creal tive ‘Hands % 
Ny BOOK 


SHOP 









Printers Building, 44 Portland Street, 
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Do ubly View 


Not only is it news that Artista Water 
Colors are again available in metal, but 






the new metal box itself makes news. It 
now appears in a scintillating, opalescent 
finish, completely re-designed in an effec- 
tive combination of cream and green-blue. 
Smoothly surfaced, with rolled edges, white 
enameled interior and patented brush 
holder, it is as practical as it is beautiful— 
its all-around excellence matching the 
superior qualities of Gold Medal Artista 
Paints. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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“UNIVERSAL HAS IT” 





Every Arts and Crafts Instructor Should Have 





“UP TO THE MINUTE” 


140 page REFERENCE CATALOGUE. Profusely illustrated, CREATIVE IDEAS, a quarterly magazine, brimful ot 


effectively indexed—iisting all of the tools, supplies, equipment, 


up-to-the-minute new activities, instructions, designs, get ac 


instruction and design sheets and books relating to arts andcrafts  quainted kits, etc. Current issue lists 5 looms priced from 


—Leather, Weaving, Basketry, Knotting, Braiding, Non-Fired 


Ceramics and 50 other activities. Free to Teachers and Group 


30¢ co $1.25 and many job lots of materials at reduced prices 


Free to Teachers and Group Leaders. Write on official sta 


Leaders. Write on official stationery. 25¢ to individuals. tionery. 25¢ per year to individuals. 


Write today for the “REFERENCE CATALOGUE” .. . A year’s subscription to “CREATIVE IDEAS” 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFTS SERVICE, INC. 


1267 Avenue of the Americas, New York 19, New York 
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FOR NEW VERSATINITY 


Smooth, long-wearing, always reliable, this No. 18 
Esterbrook Lettering Pen is extremely versatile. 
The “doodles” below illustrate just a few of its 
possibilities. Remember — 

No. 18 is only one of 20 Esterbrook Lettering 
Points. It does this type of lettering and drawing. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 


Camden, New Jersey 


The Brown Bros.. Ltd.. Toronto. Canada 
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LETTERING 
PENS 


FOR LETTERING AND DRAWING 
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When modeling with Plastic Wood the usual preliminary 
steps are necessary in making the armature as with any 
other medium. After the armature is prepared, Plastic 
Wood is then applied from a tube or a can, allowing it 
to dry for a moment before modeling into shape. No 
special tools are necessary. 

















After adding additional layers of Plastic Wood to attain 
a rough figure structure, add finishing touches by mixing 
Plastic Wood Solvent with Plastic Wood to make a soft 
dough. 

Do not hesitate to use Solvent liberally—applying it 
directly to the Plastic Wood already on piece, or mixing 
it with additional Plastic Wood to model delicate places. 


Handles like putty ... Hardens into wood! 


PLASTIC 
woobD 


CEtLcitvtose FIBRE 
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PLASTIC WOOD 


yy Permeuette, 


/ 


ARTS and CRAFTS TEACHERS will find great advantages in 
using PLASTIC WOOD as a modeling medium. PLASTIC WOOD 
comes ready to use—does not require special tools and handling, or 
between class care—other modeling materials must be kept damp 
in order to be in a workable condition. 


PLASTIC WOOD encourages creative ability in the student 

and develops co-ordination between mind and hand. After the 
object is modeled it can be carved and sanded, painted or varnished 
to acquire any desired finish. Following an experiment last summer 
in the Mt. Lebanon, Pa. Community Summer Day Camp, the arts and 
crafts counselor wrote the following letter: 
‘*, . . Children from 8 to 12 years participated in the class. 
The advantages of no casting, little equipment and no special 
care between working periods make this a most popular 
modeling medium. 


“The students successfully built up designs on book ends, 
and wall plaques of various designs and were very enthusi- 
astic with the results. Proof of the success of Plastic Wood 
as a craft for recreation centers is shown in the children's 
desire to continue this type of project at home...” 


FREE SAMPLE! If you are an arts and crafts teacher and would 
like to experiment with Plastic Wood for class room modeling, we 
will be glad to send you samples of Plastic Wood and Plastic Wood 
Solvent. Direct your request on your school or summer day camp 
stationery. Please indicate your title. 


Dept. SA Boyle-Midway Inc. 
22 East 40th Street 
New York 16, New York 









SOLD AT HARDWARE, 
PAINT and 10¢ STORES 
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interest or occupation. 


Editor-in-Chief, Pedro deLemos. 





“SCHOOL ARTS” is published to impart information to art educators on all creative 
types of artcrafts and to build appreciation for good art values in any walk of life, 


“SCHOOL ARTS” magazine is the original publication for public school art teachers 
beginning in 190] in Massachusetts, when the United States Government decreed 
the addition of Art Education to the curriculum of its nation’s schools. Its Editors-in- 
Chief have been: Henry Turner Bailey, Fred Hamilton Daniels, and the present 











ANNOUNCING 


MONTHLY SUBJECTS ror 
NEXT VOLUME OF SCHOOL ARTS 


Volume 46 - 


September 1946 - 


June 1947 


Inviting Articles and Illustrations from PRIMARY, JUNIOR and AD- 
VANCED SCHOOLS on the various art subjects and their integration 
in education for use in the following SCHOOL ARTS NUMBERS 


SEPTEMBER Mother Asia Artcrafts 


OcTOBER The Year’s Holidays 

NovEMBER Creative Design and 
Decoration 

DECEMBER Book Art and Lettering 

JANUARY Home and Town 

FEBRUARY Art Material and 
Equipment 

MARCH Integration 

APRIL European Folk Arts 

May Child Art 

JUNE Drawing, Painting, 


Modeling, Print Making 


‘= Arts and Crafts, Costumes, Pag- 
eantry of Asiatic Countries. Art Travel 
| Descriptions in Asiatic Lands. Classroom 
\ Projects Related to Asia 


(Art Programs, Pageantry, Puppets, Shad- 

) ow Plays, Holiday Stage Programs. 
| Schoolroom Art Crafts Related to the 
Holidays 

{ Design, Ornament and Decoration in 

) School Art Education, its Use in School 
and Home Life. The use of New Materials, 
in Art Handicrafts 


\ 

{ The Graphic Arts, Illustration and Letter- 

) ing. School Annuals and School Publica- 
tions. Lettering and Poster and School 

| Printing 

(Home, School, Town and City Art 

) Projects. Garden, Home and Municipal 

| Planning as School Art Projects. Home 
Furnishing and Decoration 

(New Art Materials, and New Art Ideas 

) for New Uses of Old Materials. Revived 

) Colonial and Antique Arts and Crafts 
Methods 


The Inter-relation of School Arts Subjects 
4 to other School Subjects. Schoolroom, 
| Home and Community Art Programs 


(School Programs Relating to the Folk 
Arts and Costumes of European Countries. 
The Arts and Crafts of European Nations. 
Art Travel Trips in European and Near 
East Sections 

{ All Phases of Teaching Art to Children. 

\ Arts and Crafts in the Primary Grades 
New Approaches and Developments for 
Teaching Drawing, Painting, Modeling, 
Carving, Sculpture, Etching, Block Print- 

| ing and other Print Methods 


GOOD PHOTOGRAPHS OF PRIMARY and ADVANCED STUDENTS DOING ARTS and CRAFTS 
for POSSIBLE USE ARE INVITED BY THE EDITOR 


Material for these subjects should be sent in as soon as possible for SEPTEMBER, OCTOBER 
and NOVEMBER subjects and at least six months in advance for all other subjects. 

Complete name and address should appear on the back of each illustration or example of art 
work, and return postage to accompany the material if sender expects the material to be returned 
whether or not accepted for publication. Photographs only preferred of all subjects over 2x3 feet. 

NOTE ESPECIALLY: Send all material for use in ScHooL ArTs for above subjects to 
Pedro deLemos, Editor, SCHOOL ArTs, P.O. Box 2050, Stanford University, California. Con- 
tributors are especially asked to send all requests for information regarding their contributions 


to the Editor in California and Not to The Davis Press in Massachusetts. 


NOTE that all 


numbers are assigned each to special subjects. The editors make up each subject six months 
ahead of its publication appearance. If material is late in arriving, it has to be held for inclusion 
in the next year’s issue, unless the sender especially asks for its return if unused in the current 


volume. 














INTRODUCTION TO 
MARCH SCHOOL ARTS 


by Alliston Greene 


* Before formally introducing to you the on. 
tents of this March School’Arts, may I intrude 
with a paragraph from ‘The Flush of the Dawn,” 
by Henry Turner Bailey; for Spring in all its glory 
will be upon us ‘ere another issue of this magazine 
comes from the press. As these lines are eing 
written, snow covers the earth in this section after 
very severe and most uncomfortable weather 
conditions. Under these circumstances, the fol- 
lowing quotation is appropriate: 

“Prof. L. H. Bailey, Director of the College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University . . . said, ‘The 
first thing to teach children in nature study is 
not to grumble at the weather. The weather is 
not a human institution and therefore it cannot 
be improved. If all the energy wasted in talking 
about the weather could be turned to some useful 
end, there is no knowing what might be acconm- 
plished. I wouldn't give a cent to live in a climate 
that hadn't spunk enough to get up a first-class 
storm.’ Some of the keenest pleasures of memory 
are associated with days when we were soaked to 
the skin in a splendid storm. March is the month 
of months in which to recall these words and lay 
them to heart. Nature is at her Spring cleaning, a 
process calculated to influence about everything 
and everybody in one way or another. Who was 
it that said, ‘When nature gushes I love to stand 
by and let her gush?’ It must have been in March 
that Emerson wrote: 


‘But Nature whistled with all her winds 
Did as she pleased and went her way.’ ”’ 


Those of us who have reached the age when 
the blood stream is less vigorous, do not enjoy 
these days of intense cold (our thermometer reg- 
istered zero at 7.00 a.m. today!), but we do find 
comfort in anticipation of Spring days to come; 
and Art teachers with imagination and the corre- 
lation spirit will find many occasions to make the 
drawing lesson interesting as they examine snow- 
flakes, frost on the windowpane, color in the east- 
ern and western sky, beauty in the evergreen 
woods. 

It so happens that in developing the subject 
of the month—INTEGRATION—our Editor for 
this number has brought to us a fascinating report 
of her studies in Mexico during several weeks of 
her vacation last Summer. Not only art and 
geography, art and history, art and nature study, 
but that finer art—that of inter-cultural relations— 
an understanding of our “foreign’’ neighbors— 
is presented with more than ordinary intelligent 
appreciation. 

Therefore, a careful reading of her intro 
ductory article on page 218 will reveal as fine 
an “Introduction” as can be written. ‘Art knows 
no geographical boundaries. Art integrates. Art 
works for social unity.’ To citizens of other coun 
tries, Americans are as “foreign” as they to us. 
We are but chiidren in the family of nations, with 
much to learn while we try to teach. 


* To this end, study carefully the next article 
by Flora C. Park, page 219, “Understanding 
Another Culture Through Its Arts.’’ This contrib- 
utor was also of the group which gave so much 
time in Mexico last Summer, learning the art of 
this old and cultured neighbor, and bringing 
home examples of craft work and a better knowl- 
edge of its creation. 

(Please turn to page 9-a) 
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We are living in one world. There is no greater 
need in the world today than for an understanding 
of our foreign neighbors. This can be achieved by 
travel and study—study particularly of the arts and 
crafts of the people as a way of life. Art knows no 
geographical boundaries. Art integrates. Art works 
for social unity. 


Thirty-three teachers of the United States enrolled 
in the International School of Art in the summer of 
1945 to become better acquainted with our Mexican 
neighbors. The school was directed by Elma Pratt, 
internationally known leader in the study and preser- 
vation of the folk arts. The aim of the school was to 
promote understanding and respect for the Mexican 
people through the study of their arts and crafts. 
“What a difference between the experience of the 
tourist who can also witness those processes and your 
daily deepening knowledge of how those Indian 
workmen and their families work, live and enjoy 
themselves, and how, too, the Spanish Mexican is 
working out racial, economic and social problems.’”’ 


The activities of the group were many and varied— 
visiting many artists at work in their homes, meeting 
the people informally in their homes at luncheons, 
teas, and parties, going to fiestas, visiting factories 
where crafts were carried on, as well as visiting the 
art galleries, museums, and cathedrals. 


The many stirring dramatic murals by Jose Clem- 
ente Orozco at Guadalajarah were studied under 
the leadership of Carlos Merida, Mexico's great 
artist and art critic. Sr. Merida also directed the 
sketching group at Guadalajarah and Taxco. Sketch- 
ing material! Up and down and all around especially 
in Patzcuaro and Taxco. The picturesque fisher folk 


'Elma Pratt. 
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who journey from the island of Janitzio to Patzcuaro 
in their precarious dugout canoes and the Tarascan 
Indian women with their twenty-three-yard red 
woolen skirts were of special interest to the painters. 


The members of the school made themselves at 
home at the famous pottery of Sr. Palaccio at Tlaque- 
paque where they designed, modeled, and painted 
pottery. What a thrill to watch the firing of the kiln 
by night accompanied by the music of the mariaches. 


In the evenings native artists and craftsmen dem- 
onstrated and worked with the members of the school. 
Here the group learned to appreciate the Tonala 
Indian boys’ brush work as they painted kerchiefs, 
scarves, blouses, Christmas cards, plates, and wall 
panels. 


Many trips were made to the homes of the crafts- 
men where was seen how they lived as well as what 
they produced. At the weaver’s home was seen the 
manner of taking raw material and transferring it into 
a beautiful weaving. Visits were made to the homes of 
the people who made pottery, tin work, lacquer work, 
pinatas, jewelry, and fiesta fireworks in and about 
Guadalajarah, Urapan, Patzcuaro, Mexico City, and 
Taxco. 


Everyone in the group made a valuable collection 
of toys (papier-maché, clay, and straw), pottery, 
sculpture, wood carvings, blown glass, and lacquer 
work to give children in the United States knowledge 
and appreciation of the arts and crafts of their Mexican 
neighbors. 


Many exciting and thrilling experiences were 
crowded in the all too few hours of the day and night, 
each one increasing good will, sincere friendship, 
tolerance, and respect for the people of Mexico. 
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The foundation 
is laid in the 
Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades - 


FLORA C. PARK 


Supervisor of 
Kindergarten- 
Primary Grades 

Pittsburgh 
Pennsylvania 





There is much in the 

Mexican native art that is 

closely akin to the art of 
little children 


E HAVE now entered the Post-war Era, 
a period we have long been waiting 
for. One thing we have hoped we 
could do in this period was to learn 
to live so that there would be no more 
war. If we are to do that, one thing 
we need badly is to understand and 
appreciate people who are around us, whether they 
are the same as we are or different. This is nothing 
new; but we are giving it a new name—Intercultural 
Education—and are trying to do a more adequate job. 
The more we know about people, the more we appre- 
ciate them. Therefore, a group of us went to Mexico 
this summer and joined the International School of 
Art so that we could learn to know our Mexican 
neighbors better. 

We brought back from Mexico samples of pottery, 
toys, household goods, and other articles which were 
typical of Mexican life. This material will be valuable 
to help kindergarten and primary children become 
familiar with their Mexican neighbors. They are too 
young in experience to study these neighbors con- 
sciously and objectively because Mexico is not part of 
their community environment. But, if these articles 
an become part of their environment and they can 
have an opportunity to appreciate the beauty of them 
and to as that there is a technique similar to their 
own in the way these articles are made, they will have 
1 background which will help them feel more familiar 
with these neighbors when they do meet them in their 
everyday life, or when they study about Mexico later. 
his familiarity is important, and with it we should 
levelop in our children a feeling that the Mexicans 
lave much in common with us. For if we are to lay 





UNDERSTANDING ANOTHER CULTURE THROUGH 









the foundation for true intercultural understanding, 
we must develop an attitude of fellowship with other 
races and nationalities, not a feeling of strangeness 
or queerness. If begun early enough, this need not be 
difficult; for little children are not innately conscious 
of differences between themselves and these other 
friends. 

There is much in the Mexican native art—which 
is a primitive art—that is closely akin to the art of 
little children. Some pieces in the exhibit are such 
that the children could do the same thing themselves. 
A pleated parasol bought from a vendor on the street 
is very childlike and suggestive, also for lampshades 
for the doll house or Mother’s Christmas present. A 
wooden toy crocodile from the market, made of three 
sections and jointed together with string, is very 
amusing when he wiggles as he is pulled, and could 
be made by children able to use the jig-saw. The 
stylized flowers and animals the Mexican boys paint 
on their pottery are very like the decorative flowers 
and animals our children paint. Their technique in 
clay modeling is also similar; and many suggestions 
may be gleaned from the interesting kites, pifiatas, 
and decorations they make from tissue paper. Many 
Mexican customs, too,¥are interesting and fun for 
little children, such as the posada, or Christmas party, 
with its colorful tissue paper trimmings, its gay 
pifiatas, its confetti-filled eggshells, and the pro- 
cession to Bethlehem. 

Art is a universal and ageless language; so through 
it little children can begin to share with these neigh- 
bors who are different from themselves in many 
other ways. If they have an early experience in 
sharing their art ideas, it will give them an enjoyable 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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AN INTERCULTURAL APPROACH TO MEXICO 
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For Intermediate Grades, Junior and Senior High School 


A. DOROTHEA ALSTON, Art and Crafts Teacher, Allegheny High School 
RUTH M. EBKEN, Supervisor of Art, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





Some Mexican art objects are created primarily for commercial purposes. Materials indigenous to the locality are employed, and in 
the better examples, both form and surface pattern are in keeping with the limitations of the material and the experience of the 


craftsmen 


MEXICO, the arts have been truly 
popular arts, growing out of many 
/@ utilitarian and economic needs. 
gq When the Indian craftsmen have 
24 been unaffected by commercial 
4 influences, their products show this 

innate love of beauty and feeling for 
design. Because Mexico is changing rapidly, a real 
understanding of the people through a study of new 
influences as well as of Mexican cultural background 
is necessary. The writers’ recent experiences at the 
International School of Art* have convinced us that 
Mexico is indeed a land of contrasts and offers end- 








*Under the direction of the Department of Curriculum Study and’ Research, 
Pittsburgh teachers have developed a program of intercultural education as a 
supplement to existing courses of study. 

The Frick Educational Commission, recognizing the sound intercultural 
value of the program offered by Miss Elma Pratt, Director of the International 
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less possibilities through which the art teacher can 
help to establish a background of factual knowledge 
based on social, economic, and geographic factors. 
Such a broad factual background helps to create a 
true understanding of the culture of the people, which 
in turn is the first and most essential element of good 
intercultural relations. The teacher's attitude is of 
prime importance in helping the students understand 
and appreciate a culture that is different from their 
own. 

The following suggestions for developing an under- 
standing of Mexican culture through the arts of the 
people form the beginning of a list of activities limited 


School of Art, awarded three scholarships for study at the school to members 0 
the teaching staff in Pittsburgh. 

The scholarships were awarded to Flora C. Park, Supervisor of Kinder- 
garten-Primary Grades; Dorothea Alston, Arts and Crafts Teacher, Allegheny 
High School; and Ruth M. Ebken, Supervisor of Art, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















Art is a natural part of 

everyday life in Mexico. 

The so-called popular arts 

are utilitarian and reflect 

the creators’ innate love 
of beauty 


only by the imagination, interest, and enthusiasm of 
the teacher. These ideas can be adapted to most 
age-grade levels beyond the primary grades. 


ART EXCHANGE PROGRAM WITH A 
MEXICAN SCHOOL 


Better results are obtained if the exchange is 
between schools and with groups of the same age 
level. The subject matter of particular value and 
interest for such an exchange will be related to the 
students’ everyday life. On the high school level, the 
accompanying explanations can be written by the 
students in the Spanish class and typed in the com- 
mercial department. 

Certainly a people are their own best interpreters 
of their way of life. If such a cooperative enterprise 
is skillfully handled, it is hoped that mutual respect 
and friendship will be the outgrowth. 












SPOT OF BEAUTY IN THE ART ROOM 


A place in the art room set aside for the attractive 
display of articles that combine beauty and usefulness 
can feature an arrangement of authentic Mexican 
arts and crafts. Discussions will stimulate interest 
in the art achievements as well as in the people who 
create them. If attention is called to both good and 
bad examples, students will learn to judge individual 
works instead of accepting generalities. 


BIRTHDAY CELEBRATION USING A PINATA 
(See illustration) 


Children of all ages will enjoy this Mexican 
custom. They can prepare for it by making the clay 
containers with paper decorations and possibly small 
toys used as gifts. If there are children of Mexican 
descent in the room or if the class is interested in 
Mexico, this game will be particularly appropriate. 
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The celebration of a birthday, since it is a common 
experience, is an ideal way to promote friendly 
relations among all peoples. Successful group 
participation in the cooperative activities that are a 
part of the pifiata game will serve this same purpose. 


ART USED FOR SOCIAL PLANNING 


Some Mexican cartoons, posters, and murals illus- 
trate the important part that art has played in the 
social reconstruction of the country. Many artists, 
both Mexican and North American, have used art to 
develop a better understanding of the social needs of 
their people. 

Here is opportunity to show similarities not only in 
the North American and Mexican cultures, but also 
in the works of artists who deal with the social scene. 
In the work that develops it will be logical to call 
attention to a democratic way of life as well as to 
practices of discrimination in our own country. 


TRAVEL FOLDERS, POSTERS, AND OTHER 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Probably no one factor can or will do as much in 
breaking down national barriers between Mexico 
and the United States as modern transportation, 
particularly during the post-war era. There are many 
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The completed Pifiata ready for ‘‘our 

party’’—Celebration for International 

School of Art in Mexico. The Mexican 

children live in the home where Pifiatas 
are made by the family 


Below: Pinata showing pottery vase 
and beginning construction 





Photos by Elizabeth Castle 


ways of encouraging travel to some specific section 
of Mexico, but, to be of value from the intercultural 
viewpoint, these advertisements must be based on 
authentic information. 

Mexico, with its varying altitudes and corre- 
spondingly different kinds of vegetation, with its rich 
cultural background and new industrial and social 
developments, is a country of contrasts, in which may 
be found a wide variety of ways of life. 


MEXICO AS A UNIT OF WORK 


Mexican life furnishes a wealth of material for art 
expression. Some suggestions for subject matter: 
Pan-American Highway 
Transportation in Mexico 
Homes, exterior or interior, in a specific section 


of Mexico 

Community life, including churches and other 
buildings 

Dolls of various construction dressed in authentic 
clothing 


Household arts 

Industries, such as glass blowing, leather, 
lacquer, pottery, silver, tin, weaving, stitchery, 
toy making, and fireworks 

Agriculture and fishing 
















































Whether the art activities are three-dimensional or 
flat, decorative or illustrative, it is imperative that 
they be based upon true, up-to-date facts instead of 
trite or stereotyped ideas. Correct information and 
clear thinking concerning life in all parts of Mexico 
along with the idea that difference does not imply 
inferiority, are of the utmost importance. The Mexi- 
can heritage, the socio-economic culture, the topog- 
raphy, and the climate are all influences contributing 
to a culture different from that in the United States. 


MURALS FOR VARIOUS CLASSROOMS 


The theme of the mural will be partly determined by 
its use. The selection and discussion of a subject 
require careful consideration so that the details will 
be based upon facts of intercultural value. A success- 
ful mural will arouse the curiosity of individuals 
other than the artists so that they, too, will be inspired 
to learn more about Mexico. 


Attention can be called to the similarity of clothing 
in all large cities the world over, noting particularly 
cities in Mexico and the United States. It is also inter- 
esting to discover how North American styles have 
been influenced by Mexican costume. A study of 
Mexican clothing will include that worn by all classes 
for all occasions. It is suggested that a conscious 
effort be made to keep costume information up to 
date, to avoid the stereotyped, and to understand 
costume as an outgrowth of specific needs and 
influences. 


MEXICO AS A THEME FOR A YEARBOOK, 
MAGAZINE, OR NEWSPAPER 


Students can devote one issue of any publication to 
subject matter and illustrations that will create an 
interest in Mexico. Even though the Mexican popula- 
tion is extremely small or non-existent in a community, 
such a project will be in keeping with the advance- 
ment of world understanding, unity, and peace, if it 
is developed with intercultural values as an objective. 

There is little value in adopting such a theme unless 
time can be devoted to research and study in the art 
class or possibly in other subject tields. 


MEXICAN ARTISTS 


Bulletin board arrangements of printed matter 
related to Mexican arts and crafts, as well as trips 
to see exhibits of Mexican art, will stimulate interest 
in the natural abilities of some of the people, and will 
acquaint the students with the works and styles of 
well-known Mexican artists. 


An awareness of all Mexican arts and crafts, an 
understanding of the products as growing out of the 





culture, and the ability to recognize the presence 
of both good and poor work, will furnish proof that 
human ingenuity is not confined to any particular 
section of the world. 


In addition, a selection of Mexican crafts, painting, 
or sculpture can be used to illustrate or reenforce 
certain art qualities that need emphasis. These 
appreciations will be incorporated in the other art 
activities, not taught separately. Examples: 


Beauty of line and form—brush work of the 
Tonala Indian potters 

Space filling—works of Orozco, Rivera, and 
Siquieros 

Simplicity and directness—sculpture from the 
pyramids 

Sensitivity of line—works of Merida, Zalce, and 
Mendez 

Surface decoration—tin work 

Design—embroidery 


PAN AMERICAN DAY PROJECT 


Projects such as the following can be used in school, 
in the public library, or elsewhere in the community. 


Puppet show enacting a Mexican folk tale or an 
original story based on a knowledge of Mexi- 
can customs, interests, or work 

Exhibits of Mexican handicrafts followed by 
appropriate discussions 

Posters developed around Mexican culture as a 
theme 


Here is an opportunity to provide experiences 
that may have desired emotional reactions as well as 
to learn more about the Mexican way of life. 


It is true that many of the ideas presented are not 
new, but the emphasis and interpretation may be 
different. We are convinced that because many 
erroneous impressions of the country and its people 
have been circulated, there is a need for accurate 
information and an understanding of the Mexican 
culture, as well as for varied experiences to which 
sudents will react intelligently. 


However, it is not advocated that Mexico and Mexi- 
can art be given undue emphasis. These suggestions 
for developing an understanding of a culture through 
the arts of its people can be adapted to the study of 
any other culture. 


Even though the development of desirable attitudes 
is the result of efforts in all fields of activity, the very 
nature and scope of art work make it especially suited 
for projects that will contribute to a democratic way 
of life through the encouragement of cooperative 
activities, clear thinking, and a sympathetic under- 
standing of all peoples. 





Florence Fowler 
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The members of the International School of Art of 
the summer of 1945 had the privilege of watching 
the Tonala Indian boys at the pottery of Tlaque- 
paque paint designs on pottery and make decora- 
tive designs on paper. These floral designs, 
made by students of the art department of Central 
High School, Superior, Wisconsin, were inspired 
by pottery and composition brought from 
Mexico by Margaret Rehnstrand, Art Teacher 
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MEXICAN DESIGN 































































































Christmas cards designed by Clemente, Tonala Indian of 
Tlaquepaque, Mexico 
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DOG-HAIR BRUSHES! 


FLORENCE TITMAN 
Art Supervisor, Rutherford, New Jersey 


OU have read of cat’s-hair brushes or 
pig’s-bristle brushes, but as for you, 
you say, nothing but the best of 
camel's-hair brushes will do. Fellow 
artists, you should try one of Clem- 
ente’s crudely constructed dog-hair 
creations, with its fine flexible point. 

To me this brush, not unlike the oriental bamboo 

handled type you have no doubt used, is symbolic of 

the Mexican Indian’s artistry. Born with an innate 
love for decorative design, a beautiful sense of 
rhythmic balance, and an ability to “‘fill space’’ (to 
quote Elma Pratt) using natural subjects, stylized in 
their own way, these patient, skillful artists put us all 
toshame. With only the crudest of home-mixed clays 
and glazes and an humble dog-hair brush, what 
exquisitely lovely designs those Antonios, and even 
their fifteen-year-old sons produced. We marvelled 
as we watched them work day by day sitting cross- 
legged on their straw mats. Then we tried to create 
designs freely, ‘working away’’ from us. It looked 
easy, but alas, we lacked the proper background, 
had too many inhibitions, and the wrong great- 
grandfathers. Few of us could even remotely ap- 
proach that charming free way of swinging in our 
designs. It was a humbling experience which we 
shall never forget. Asa result, I am sure many a little 

Americano in our classes will try to express himself 

more freely with his machine-made Americano brush, 

and while trying, will become more appreciative of 
the creative Mexican designs which we brought home 
with us on paper, pottery and, yes, even on cloth. 


Speaking of cloth, it was an exciting experience for 
me to teach the Indians how to use oil paint thinned 
with turpentine, working on sheer material over a big 
white blotter. Each of us went home the proud pos- 
sessor of a scarf or blouse with Mexican designs 
painted on them. Only a hint was necessary, such as 
“use very little paint on your brush” and those dog- 
hair brushes were off, guided by the clever fingers of 
broadly grinning artists. Night after night they came 
early, after working all day at the pottery, and remained 
late to fill our orders. We steam-set the colors with a 
white vinegar and water solution (14 cup vinegar— 
2 cups water). My blouse has already successfully 
survived three launderings, and has been very much 
praised whenever I proudly wear it. Sometimes I just 
take it out to admire it, with that far-away look in my 
eyes which says ‘‘Ah, those Mexicans and their dog- 
hair brushes.”’ 
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Brush drawings by P. Silva and L. Rivera. Tonala Indian arts of Tlaquepaque pottery village of Mexico 














S peasant art an up-to-date 1946 
contribution to make to a mechan- 
ized country such as ours or are we, 
who love its gay aspect and make of 
it a veritable Pied Piper, sentimental- 
izing and emotionalizing its worth? 











In my opinion it has a very real 
value, speaking to the heart and the head in educa- 
tional, commercial, and personal fields ot endeavor. 


Czechoslovakia, in the early thirties, officially 
decided otherwise. She proceeded to renounce her 
rich heritage in favor of ‘International Art’’ so called, 
but in the end was the loser. Many a Jan left his 
village to work in a large shoe factory, live in a tiny 
shoebox-like house, go to night school, play ball, see 
the latest movies, but work eight to ten hours a day 
at one small operation. Milo, on the other hand, hav- 
ing achieved his own tailor shop in Prague preferred 
to return to his small immaculately clean white house 
with its vivid blue trim on the banks of the wandering 
Moravau, earning less money but thinking himself, 
among his hundred of deep red and brilliant pink 
roses, richer than the Count in the castle on the 
opposite bank. During these same years Poland was 
proving that a people’s folk art forms the basis for the 
highest and most inspired national art. 

I would not urge a form of society that would hold a 
group of people back merely because some of us find 
it picturesque, but I could hope for a transitional 
period with less economic and commerical pressure 
which would permit a people to utilize their gifts 
and serve the new order without loss to themselves 
or the world of their best traditions. 

Our traditional art is a mere shadow of itself. But 
our decisions and taste daily cast the ballot which is 
affecting other traditional art the world over. Their 
losses educationally, commercially, and artifically 
become ours. 

Since Europe is so problematic today, let us turn 
south for our ‘“‘universal example.’’ Let us examine 
the life of our Mexican Clementi. Clementi is a 
Tonala Indian boy of nineteen. He has done the work 
of a man since he was six or seven. For several years 
he has been a painter in a large pottery in Tlaque- 
paque near Guadalajara. All day he sits cross-legged 
on his petate in a lovely old patio and decorates 
plates, bowls, etc., free-hand with his self-made dog- 
hair brushes. Sixty to a hundred a day he can paint, 
each differing radically from another in color and 
design. Years have given him absolute control over 
his brush. Tradition and practice have stored his 
mind with an infinite variety of forms. In short, the 
whole Tonala tradition flows through his uncluttered 
mind—not from it! He would be the last to call himself 
an artist, so far is he from being self-conscious or 
possessive. Tennyson's writings and Clementi’s un- 
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FOLK ART AN INTEGRATING POWER @ @ 


ELMA PRATI, Director, International School of Art 






enunciated philosophy have much in common. Visit 
his home and those of his parents and his brothers 
and sisters. There they are, even the lads and girls 
of ten, painting those exquisite jars standing three or 
more feet high, with intricate and delicate flower and 
bird designs. Their living conditions are the simplest. 
Only mats on the floor or boards for beds. Tortillas, 
beans, meat-flavored soups. Milk for the children is 
almost prohibitive in cost. Yet beauty is pouring 
forth into our lives from their minds and hearts. What 
do we do about it—this creative genius of a people’s 
art? Are we so remote from that responsibility? This 
family and many others are feeding into the large 
potteries which are owned and operated, not by 
potters or artists but by business men. These latter 
are in direct contact with the New York and San 
Francisco buyer who thinks he is representing you 
and me—the buying public. The owner feels obliged 
to accept the order, good or bad, to keep his profts on 
the increase and his men at work. It is now that our 
pressure, our tempo, our taste begins to undermine 
Clementi’s work. I see him painting designs which no 
longer achieve his highest artistic ideals. Thinned 
out, frail ghosts of their former selves, they meet th® 
buyer's demands. I see hundreds of plaid designs 
being painted daily which require ample skill but no 
artistic or creative ability. Still more undermining 
to fine old Mexican art is the eternal tourist's cry for 
“something typically Mexican.’ Shattered and 
crushed lie the fine old traditions while donkeys, 
serapa-clad figures under the cactus, employ Clem- 
enti’s brush. Perhaps given another cycle of children 
our teachers can weed out the belief that subject 
matter is art. 


Just here let us consider how this has reacted on 
our “integration,’’ our ‘“‘good friendship’’ efforts. 
Already we hear in the States, ‘‘We are tired of Mexi- 
can art.” It is so crude or it is this or that. My hope 
is that before its art is too diluted, the public in the 
States can see the best the Mexican Indian cratts- 
man can produce. Not so many districts remain now 
where their creative talent is utilized. In many pot- 
tery centers they are already using perforated pat- 
terns which utterly divorce creative demands. The 
Indian cannot be blamed. He has no direct contact 
with the buyer, nor can you expect more of the 
Mexican exporter, a business man who daily sends 
over the border one thousand beautifully made 
harachis—with an Indian’s head burned on the toe! 


How splendid if even in a few districts these gifted 
potter-painters and other craftsmen could be freed of 
commercial pressure and in some cases exploitation 
and enabled to do their best without risking their 
livelihood. The younger generation would auto- 
matically benetit by what would be virtually a trade- 
school. Since the department of the Mexican govern- 





















































ment is of necessity occupied with the enormous 
problem of “saving the land,’’ we can look (with 
some degree of hope) to our own State Department's 
office of Inter-American relations to interest itself in 
and aid in such a “'save the artist’ project. What a 
thrilling integration problem! 

Bill Sprattling has proved, in the field of silver, 
that the foregoing can be accomplished. His new and 
beautiful factory is manned by several hundred mas- 
ter silversmiths and their assistants. Many go out 
trom his studios and workshops to design and make 
their own wares. Cheap workmanship and inferior 
designs are on the market but competition is so great 
now that it keeps up the demand for better quality 
and workmanship. 

Senora Castillano in her weaving studio has shown 
the possibility of taking a native technique and creat- 
ing a product suitable for the most streamlined 
homes and public places. Here, however, it is the 
technique rather than the design which is being 
concerned. This is true of other crafts. 

Senor Brena in Oaxaca is doing an outstanding 
piece of work in the weaving field, using fast color, 
and supplying splendid working conditions for his 
men. They have their own union of which he is a 
member. They have classes after work and he is 
planning to build houses for them nearby the factory. 
Untortunately he is working in a district which has 
lost almost all of its creative ability and traditional 
design. More work to recapture it will be necessary 
both in the field of weaving and pottery. Such an 
instance only emphasizes more the grave danger for 
Clementis and Antonios and Pablos. 

The conservation and encouragement of the 
creative and inventive genius of simple people is 
constantly on my mind and conscience as any Ameri- 
can deeply interested in ‘‘integration,’’ in helpfulness, 
and mutual give and take. 

I would not wish to be misunderstood and have it 
thought that I am concerned lest not enough “things” 
will be created. There always will be. Our machines 
will see to that. It is the loss that would result to the 
world if Clementi and all of his companions in art— 
the expert artists, the craftsmen the world over ceased, 
and he and they became cogs in the great wheel of a 
thoroughly mechanized world. How can their ability, 
which claims my utmost respect and enthusiasm, be 
preserved long enough to be diverted into our streams 
of education and commerce? 

First, in the tield of education, what has the 
illiterate craftsman to offer us? First of all, one of the 
most reliable approaches to life (we grant that is 
education, do we not?) possible. Not presented with a 
world of readymade toys, our children would have 
to turn more and more to their own ingenuity, 
become more friendly with the materials in their 
environment, which could serve their purpose as 
objects of pleasure and usefulness. With little money 
primitives turn with infinite ingenuity, with the spirit 
of cooperation, understanding, and experimentation 
to the resources near at hand—beans, straw, bamboo, 





paper, sugarcane, clay, palm, cactus, wood, and 
cornhusks. Even as I write this, I am in the midst ot a 
whole week of festivities way down the Isthmus of 
Mexico. Days and nights made gay with processions 
and dances. In this district there is the most elaborate 
and most brilliant woman's costume in all of Mexico. 
A huge hand-painted gourd some twenty inches 
across and filled with flowers, confetti, fruit, or toys 
adds a striking note. To “‘trail’’ an evening calenda is 
to feel a part of a living drama. Through dark streets 
lined with adobe houses move musicians with leaf 
bedecked hats, following are children carrying sugar- 
cane stocks decorated with tissue paper flowers, 
which wave and dance mid the lighted tissue paper 
lanterns on bamboo sticks. Small boys dart here and 
there sending rockets of fire into the enveloping dark- 
ness. The Plaza is filled with stalls selling an infinite 
variety of foods and small objects such as tiny, gayly 
painted clay birds, small boxes stained brilliant cerise 
and lemon yellow. Gay little hand-cut and painted 
flags are stuck into the baskets of pan dulce fruit. 
Other more elaborate events are ahead. It is the 
attitude they maintain toward the materials they 
handle which so interests me. Herbs done in neat 
little bundles and laid side by side, orderly little piles 
of tiny green and red peppers attest to that attitude. 

Although tradition points the way and defines the 
borders yet there is ample opportunity for explora- 
tion. That again should be a part of childhood. 
Every child is a born explorer. His is a world full of 
adventures. We must not rob him of the field of con- 
quest, discovery, achievement, by giving him his 
amusement readymade, the result of mature inven- 
tion. To be sure, the environment of the simple craft 
is not new to him, but his attitude towards it is ever 
new if he is allowed to be creative. In our world the 
parent or teacher takes the place of the guiding hand 
of tradition, which disciplines, directs, and holds in 
check the chaotic instincts of the child. Then control, 
awakened imagination, resourcefulness will merge 
naturally and gently into the complex demands of 
adult life. 

In the minds of some of our foremost educators, the 
word discipline is associated with something un- 
desirable, restraining, thwarting in a child’s life. A 
director of one of the largest museums recently took 
exception to its use until I explained that it was 
associated in my mind with the limitations put upon 
us by the materials themselves. The potter learns to 
obey the conditions put upon him by the clay before 
he can command it. Wood dictates its terms. A child 
will learn exactness and precision, and the necessity 
for respect for demands outside himself. His reward 
for acceding and conceding to conditions put upon 
him will result in greater power to express. Resent- 
ment will recede and willingness and eagerness will 
supplant it. A teacher or parent represents an 
imposed personal authority which meets often with 
irritations and disobedience. This cannot be with 
materials, without failure. The child soon learns. 

All this one can learn sitting in the sunshine of a 
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Mexican patio. To emphasize that thought of transi- 
tion from childhood occupations to the work of an 
adult, let me say that I have seen how Clementi and 
Antonio's fifteen-year-old son, all of whom had been 
servants, then masters of their materials, tools, and 
talents turned from painting plates to painting 
furniture, large textile designs, and huge murals, 
with superb power. The fact that our children will 
work in the world’s finest laboratories and amid the 
most modern of machines and equipments does not 
belittle, but illumines the lesson as lived by our 
friends to the south. So it would seem that the more 
contacts, the more integration of ideas, the stronger 
might become the platform of our child’s education. 
Qualities, tastes, and attitudes will be gradually 
diverted into the complicated fields of aviation, 
architecture, surgery, engineering, etc. 

Commercially, we have always drawn upon tradi- 
tional art. One country after another has passed in 
review on Fifth Avenue. Today, styles from Bali, 
tomorrow inspired by Hungary, etc. Only Tyrol has 
really stayed, due to a number of attending circum- 
stances—its practicalness, its fitness to our lives, and 
the presence of a man who was, so to speak, the 
“tradition.” 

Mexican art comes and goes on our market. The 
cheap brown cooking ware in the five-and-ten-cent 
stores. They are good in ther place, but not suitable 
for the average home. That is not, as we said above, 
the fault of the native craftsman. He can produce 
exquisite things, given direction, opportunity, and 
cooperation. Our system of buying tends to thin out 
his finest productions rather than enrich them. We 
ourselves are going through a period of elimination 
and simplification akin to that of the mission furniture 
period. Such a period was at its peak in Vienna in 
1930. It emerged and followed the lead of Lorenze 
and others in the departure from geometrical design 
into the realm of more graceful nature. Cizek held 
that no people remain satisfied long with abstract 
design. Stylization, yes. There are many signs point- 
ing to the fact that we must retrace the footsteps of 
Austria. This may have grave effects upon Clementis 
and Antonios. Let us tread gently among their 
traditions. They may be of more use to us after this 
process of simplifying our own tastes. 

With discretion, good judgment, encouraging, and 
active interest, no antagonism, but mutual good should 
result between these two apparently conflicting 
worlds. Rapid means of reproduction should in many 
cases create a greater demand for skill and talent. 
Increased opportunities for Mexican craftsmen should 
mean more beautiful things poured into our sur- 
roundings, enriching our mass production as a rare 
handiwork has always done, elevating the taste of the 
general consumer to the appreciation and enjoyment 
of the individual and unusual. 

In the field of personal endeavor, this increased 
appreciation of the strong, virile work of the crafts- 
man has never failed to awaken the slumbering artist 
in countless individuals. The machine is a tool and 
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awaits as does the brush the touch of creative author- 
ity. It is a challenge to every art teacher to preserve 
that confidence of childhood and let it blossom forth 
in the adult. Then we hear fewer ‘I can’t even drawa 
straight line.’’ There would be less fear of the 
appellation “‘art’’ which has so wrongly been trans- 
lated into ‘‘picture form” in the minds of many. This 
is especially necessary for the support of our own 
native creation since we have broken and squandered 
mostly our own fine old techniques and traditions. 


Once the damage has been done and the machine 
has crushed the old techniques, a creative impulse, 
and the authority of tradition—when the individual 
approach has given place to patterns—we go back 
like trapped animals, darting here and there to catch 
gleams of an almost extinguished art in some corner, 
off the road of the trampling machine. Old fash- 
ioned! The world has moved on! But has it? There 
are many of us who move in and out of the highways, 
not always geographical ones, who can testify to the 
still living and increasing urge on the part of countless 
individuals, to add that elusive thing, self expression, 
to something for the enriching of his environment. It 
might be a surprise to those who think that we have 
been totally captured and subjugated to the machine 
to learn through county and state fairs, through 
needlecraft guilds, hobby clubs, art associations, etc., 
what a thirst there is for self-expression. But almost 
universally is evidenced that big gap between, let us 
say as an example, the fine old quilts and the frail 
modern ones, frail both in design and color. Courage 
to create original design as well as the appreciation 
of the fine old masterpieces has been lost to the habit 
of “‘pattern using.’’ But let us grasp eagerly the op- 
portunity to enjoy, patronize, and encourage the still 
unbroken threads of the living art of our neighbors. 
Let their genius stimulate and lighten the way. Let it 
convince us that every child and adult has a world of 
simple raw materials at hand from which to bring 
beauty and enjoyment. 


I cannot close without giving an answer to a well- 
made question, ‘‘Why, if folk art is so potent in the 
life of a nation, haven't we profited more by the 
citizens who were once art producing members of a 
group in another land?” My answer would be, 
“Because we have not harvested his rare gifts. We 
have invariably turned his attention from his sup- 
porting tradition and his respect for it, to cut plush 
furniture in the American way so that he faltered, 
stumbled, and became artistically inarticulate.” 


To be honest, I must admit that ‘‘reason’’ was not 
the motivating force for the creation of my ‘‘movable” 
schools in some twelve countries, where handwork has 
supplied a strong basis for national art. It was the 
pageantry, the color, the music, the swirl of the 
dances. I was thrilled, absorbed by it. Someone must 
share it with me! I have now witnessed the worth of 
it in the lives of those “‘integrating’’ with me. The 
process of filtration does not stop with one art but 
involves very definitely the inclusive art of living. 
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INSTRUMENT 


ELIZABETH FREMBLING, Palo Alto, California 
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HERE is a tendency, in the world of 
tine arts, to think of music and art 
as two separate and distinct me- 
diums of expression, completely 
#™ devoid of one another. However, 
iim this conception is entirely false, 
m™ for fundamentally their effects on 
humanity and general relationships 
to life are the same, even though one appeals to the 
eye and the other to the ear. Even with this difference, 
it is to ke remembered that both deal with harmony 
and beauty. 

The interrelationship of the two arts have also 
aided in their growth and development aesthetically. 
Great masterpieces of art have inspired composers 
of music to write beautiful compositions. The de- 
signer of the musical instrument has turned to art 
for an understanding of ornament, so that he might 
decorate his instrument more beautifully and grace- 
fully. 

Art, on the other hand, has used these"instruments 
as models in paintings. Gratefully, art has made a 
permanent record of the evolution of the design of 
musical instruments. 

Music grew out of an instinctive desire to express 
one’s self. Primitive man did not have elaborate, 
beautiful instruments, but simple though they were in 
design and decoration, he did have music. Simple 
drums, flutes, and harps, were his instruments and out 
of a desire to preserve that which he loved so well, 
developed artistic beauty of design and decoration 
of his instruments. 

Among the natives who inhabit Africa, the interior 
of the Latin-American countries, and the more remote 
islands of the Pacific Ocean, there are still many 
simple musical instruments in use today. Simplicity 
in this case does not refer to their design or range of 
tone, but rather to their manufacture. Hand-carved 
from materials most easily obtainable, they are often 
elaborately decorated. Great skill is required in their 
manipulation and playing. 

The Sumerians possess a sensitive nature toward 
music. A glance at a list of the musical instruments, 
which they have developed, shows the make-up of a 
well rounded orchestra. Their instruments include 
the lyre, harps, both large and small, trumpet, flute, 
drums, cymbals, and tambourine. So devoted are the 
Sumerians to their music, its preservation and further 
development, that separate chambers are set aside in 
the temples as studios. Here the priestesses teach 





young girls, who want to adopt music as their pro- 

fession, how to play the instrument of their choice. 
The Ethiopian, like the Sumerian, finds music hath 

charm. Thus he is found, carrying on his everyday 





life, as well as his religious rites, to the quaint music 
of his primitive instruments. Not far removed from 
the tone and design of the instruments which his fore- 
fathers designed and played, they are interesting and 
reflect the thought and care which the native who 
made them put into their construction. 

Their Coptic priests, while chanting the religious 
service, dance before the church or around it, to the 
accompaniment of drums, just as the rites were per- 
formed by the Jews of long ago. These drums are 
beaten with the flat of the hand and at the same time, 
small brass sistra’s were shaken to provide accent for 
the monotonous thumping of the drums. 

Nor does the Ethiopian reserve his music for 
religious rites alone, for he carries on his everyday 
tasks to rhythm. As in the world which we know, it is 
a source of great pleasure to the Ethiopian to relax to 
the strains of his favorite composition, played by a 
popular orchestra. 

The instruments range from single horsehair 
stringed instruments, which are bowed, to large 
harps, which produce the more pleasant notes. 
Among the wind instruments are long pipes of bam- 
boo and animal horns, which gifted musicians play 
with ease. Of course, the inevitable drum of the 
native tribes provides the cadence and Ethiopia also 
possesses a well rounded orchestra. 

In the mandate of Cameroun, a province of Africa, 
music is an important, serious part of their everyday 
life. So highly regarded is this art, that the ability to 
play a musical instrument and hold a high ranking 
position in the Sultan's court is passed on from father 
to son. 

There are a great many different types of primitive 
musical instruments, with a great range in variety 
of tone, to be found in this area. Double trumpets, the 
two ends of which are covered and uncovered by the 
two palms of the musician's hands, to vary the note and 
volume, drums, harps, and mandolins, are among the 
most important instruments found in Cameroun. 
Seed-rattles are also a favorite musical instrument 
with the natives. Some gourds are made with the 
seeds inside, while others have the seeds strung on 
the outside. 

It is still a prevalent practice, in this area, to use 
the drum as a means of communication between 
villages, as well as a musical instrument. Messages 
may be sent great distances, by this effective means of 
communication. The secret of the code is carefully 
guarded. 

As a means of showing that even our modern 
symphony orchestras had such a colorful and experi- 
mental beginning, the foregoing was related. Also 
to illustrate that, while the production of musical 
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instruments today is done by large factories, there are 
still those people in some parts of the world, who 
construct instruments with their hands, out of what- 
ever materials are at their disposal. It does not take a 
carefully constructed, beautifully and highly polished 
brass horn to make music. A seashell and an under- 
standing and love for music will produce the same 
effective results. 

The modern orchestra has a very important role to 
play in our world of entertainment. Once a luxury, 
enjoyed by a select few, in a palace by only the 
people of wealth and distinction, or later in concert 
halls by people who could afford the price of ad- 
mission, music found a limited audience. Today, 
music can be enjoyed and appreciated by all who 
wish to listen and understand it. The radio has 
brought the symphony concerts into the home. Mo- 
tion pictures have utilized great music to give mood 
and atmosphere to a scene. The dance has used all 
the various forms of music. Dramatic plays were set 
to music, and thus the opera was born. 

There are four main divisions of the orchestra, 
namely: (1) wood-wind, typified in the flute; (2) brass, 
such as the horn; (3) string instruments, evolved 
from the harp; and (4) the instruments of percussion, 
exemplified by the drum. To understand the evolu- 
tion of the design of the musical instrument, it is 
necessary to study each instrument and the part it 
plays in the whole of the orchestra. It is also neces- 
sary to know why it survived its primitive state and 
was further developed and decorated while other 
instruments were forgotten. 

The wood-wind family is made up of the flute, 
piccolo, oboe, clarinet, saxophone, and bassoon. It 
is believed that the flute is the most ancient and 
primitive form of this instrument. Records have been 
found of its use by the early Egyptians, Assyrians, 
and Orientals. When it became a part of the life of 
Greece, it was associated with the god Pan. Since 
that time it has been connected with the pastoral 
character of music. 

In the orchestras of today, the modern form of the 
flute has assumed the position of the soprano part of 
the wood-wind section. The instrument is constructed 
of ebonite, with silver and gold fittings. Often it is 
made from cocuswood. Theobald Boehm, in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, made important 
mechanical improvements in the modern flute. Due 
to these improvements, it now yields to no other wind 
instrument in flexibility, for it is capable of skillful 
renditions of intricate passage work. 

The flute is still a favorite type of instrument for the 

natives of islands and South America, to make and 
play. 
In the South Seas, the chief of the Ouia Valley 
entertains and preserves the tales of his ancestors on 
a bamboo flute, which he blows with his nose. Crude 
and monotonous as the tune is, it tells the folk tales of 
Creation, cannibalism, and tribal wars, as well as a 
fascinating, interpreted spirit of the jungle night. 

The Quichua Indian of South America plays his 
flute-like instrument, which still resembles the Pipes 
of Pan in design, Ever mindful of his drab existence 
and uneventful life, he reflects this mournful attitude 
in the tunes he plays. 

Another modern-day flute is the piccolo-flute, 
simply called piccolo. It is in construction a small 
sized flute, but it produces tones an octave higher and 
shriller than the flute proper. 

The oboe is a double reed instrument of the wood- 
wind section. With the growth of the orchestra, it has 
increased inimportance. While the composer Handel 
wrote six concertos for the oboe, almost all the other 
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masters have turned to this instrument for incidental 
solo work. 

A conical tube of ebonite or rosewood, the oboe is 
two feet long. The end terminates in a small bell. Its 
tone is reedy and plaintive, not limpid as in the case 
of the flute. 

An alto oboe, which is commonly known as an 
English horn, has a confusing name, for this instru- 
ment has no relationship to the horn and is not 
English. A little larger than the oboe, the English 
horn, nevertheless, has-the same general character- 
istics. 

The clarinet is a single reed, wood instrument, 
developed from the more ancient shawm or cha- 
lumeau. While other mechanical improvements have 
been made from time to time, its general characteris- 
tics of construction was established by Gustav Denner 
in 1690. It is a cylindrical wooden tube, about two 
feet long, which terminates in a bell at one end and a 
single-reed mouthpiece at the other. The tube proper 
has thirteen holes which are opened and closed by 
means of keys and five holes which are manipulated 
directly by the player's fingers. 

Mozart was the first noted composer to see the 
possibilities of the clarinet in the orchestra. To prove 
its importance, he made consistent use of it in his 
scores. He accomplished his goal and, since that 
time, the clarinet has been an indispensable member 
of every orchestra. 

In Italy, the bassoon had been known as the 
fagotto or literally, a bundle of sticks. However, to 
relate it with the phagotus which had been invented 
by the canon of Ferrara, Afranio, in 1540, is a gross 
mistake. The bassoon is more directly a descendant 
of the sixteenth-century bass-pommer. It came into 
general use in the seventeenth-century and has be- 
come increasingly popular. 

Reference to the “loud bassoon” in the ‘Rhyme of 
the Ancient Mariner,”’ is also erroneous, for its tonal 
quality is more guttural than strident. 

The saxophone is the only one of the wood-wind 
section which is of fairly recent origin. It was a 
Belgian maker of musical instruments, Adolphe Sax, 
who invented this instrument in 1840. While there 
are seven members of the saxophone family, only 
five are used extensively. 

The lur, or horn of Norway, is a quaint horn, made 
of birchbark wound around a hollow wooden stick. 
However, while simple tunes can be played on this 
instrument, its general use was to signal from one 
mountain pasture to another, or to call in cattle. 

It was from such a beginning that the horn came 
into being. An object for practical purposes, with the 
passing of time it has developed into a more musical, 
artistic instrument. 

Horns first appeared as members of an orchestra 
in 1639. The origin of the horn, which is the father of 
the brass family, is lost in antiquity. It is supposed 
that its origin was inspired by the horns of animals, or 
the large conch. 


Nor have such horns disappeared from use. In the 
South Sea Island of Palau, the chief calls the men toa 
meeting of the council with blasts on a triton horn. 
He uses the same kind of conch trumpet as did the 
sea demi-god of legend, who blew a similar horn to 
calm or raise thé waves. 

In Jerusalem today, the Jews use a sacred horn 
called a shofar, not as a musical instrument, however, 
but as a signal for danger. Made of a ram’s horm, it 
is the same type of instrument which the priests blew 
when the ‘‘wall’s of Jericho came a-tumbling down.” 

England also has her ancient horn which she still 
uses. A “wild moo of deep and dismal melancholy” 

















This hollow log, 
with a slit is used as 
a communal gong 
and can be heard 
over the. entire 
community. A stick 
is put within it, 
when a call is to be 
sounded, and as the 
log is turned around 
it produces a glori- 
ous tone 






















































The natives of the Dutch East Indies take great pride in the 
design and construction of their musical instruments which 


are an important part of their beautiful dances and rituals 
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Balinese and Javanese use unique sound instruments for varying effects. Here we see them with brass and reed, and friction 
instruments, all beautifully shaped. The instruments in the foreground are “ryongs,’’ the onesfat the right are ‘‘chang-changs”’ 





This Javanese musician plays his two-stringed artistic instrument, A singing “travelling troubador”’ in India plays upon his unique 
which is made of ebony and _— over a parchment-covered fiddle as he roams the hilly countryside 
soun x 
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This hand-made instrument of Switzerland is able to produce The Arab improvisor musician is always surrounded by a throng 
tones comparable to those of the ancient lutes of intent listeners as he plays and sings his songs of love, history 
or local events 








A flute player from 
the Guatemala In- 
dian village of Chi- 
chicastenango, 
Guatemala, one of 
the picturesque 
villages of the 
country 


Flute player and 
marimba player of 
Guatemala using 
the old-time type of 
“gourd-marimba” 
formerly the type 
generally used, but 
now largely _re- 
placed by the mod- 
ern sound-box type 
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A musician of Ecuador plays his ‘‘rondador”’ 
while his wife is affected by ‘‘memories”’ of other 


days, produced by his lyric notes 


Guatemala Indi- 
ans are skilled 
with either their 
primitive native 
musical _instru- 
ments or with 
more modern 
types 














A Dutch duet with “horn” and “‘lute’’ by the Dutch painter 
Molenaer records style of costume and type of musical 
instruments 


“The Guitar Player,” a Flemish-French painting pictures the 
simpler type of lute design 








The lute in type changed in time, and developed into the guitar, 
now popular in Spain, and also the mandolin, very popular during “Lady with a Guitar,” 
the “nineties” in the United States. From a Godey print of 1819 by Jan van Bronckhorst, Dutch painter 
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is sounded by the Ripon hornblower for the ‘'setting 
of the watch.’’"* This ceremony dates from the days of 
Alfred the Great. So accurate is the time for the 
custom that one may set watches to the haunting tune 
of the sad notes. 

Turning to the horns of the modern orchestras, the 
trumpet assumes the role of the soprano part of the 
brass-wind instruments. Its antiquity is established 
through its frequent mention in the Bible. The Ancient 
Chinese were known to have made use of this instru- 
ment also. 

The physical make-up of the trumpet varies from 
the design of the wood-wind group in that the conical 
tube was bent back on itself. As in the case of the 
aforementioned wind instruments, the end terminates 
in a bell, from whence the tone issues. There are 
three valves for the musician to manipulate to vary 
the tonal quality. 

A direct descendant of the trumpet is the bugle, 
designed primarily for use in military bands. 


The French horn is not to be confused with the 
English horn. Without a doubt, it is the most versatile 
of the brass-wind section. While it is less powerful 
than the trombone, it has a tone of considerable volume 
when played forte and because of its ‘“‘F’’-crook, it is 
a transposing instrument. 


It is a coiled brass tube, a little over seven feet in 
length, which terminates in a bell. The ‘F’’-crook 
is an additional length of tubing, which is fitted onto 
the brass tube proper and enables the horn to be a 
transposing instrument. 


An indispensable part of the brass choir of the 
modern orchestra is the trombone. It, too, is an 
instrument of great antiquity. The derivation of its 
name in various languages provides an interesting 
side-note. In England, it was known as a sackbut, 
from the Spanish word sacabuche, meaning a draw 
tube. Germany called it a posaune. However, it was 
from the Italian word that we derived our modern 
American name. The Italians combined two words to 
name this instrument, namely: tromba-trumpet, with 
the suffix one—large, and thus we have the description 
large trumpet for a name. 


In design and construction, it too was a brass tube, 
nine feet long, which was bent back twice on itself. 
At one end was a mouthpiece, at the other the fa- 
miliar bell, from whence the tone issues. The middle 
section of the tube is made up of two parts. One part 
is made to slide into the other so that the length of the 
air-column is changed and the vibrating causes a 
variation in pitch. 

Richard Wagner was the composer responsible 
for the tuba being placed in the orchestra. A large 
brass instrument which provides the bass in the 
modern orchestra, it is also a valuable instrument, 
when its power is used with discretion. Its evolution 
may be traced from the eighteenth century serpent 
trumpet, through the ophicleide of the nineteenth 
century. 


Another wind instrument, which is not included 
in the modern orchestra, but has had a long and 
fascinating history, is the bagpipe. Today, one is art 
to think of the bagpipe as an exclusive heritage of 
Scotland, but the Ancient Persians are known to have 
played this unusual musical instrument. From there 
it was carried to Greece, and thence to Rome. When 
the Roman went to conquor, he carried it with him 
to Breton and from there it spread to the Germans, 
Calabrians, and Celts. Many and varied are the uses 
of the bagpipes notes. Historically, it is a call to war, 
an inspiration for chivalry, and a desire for love. 

*National Geographic, June 1937, page 801 











The Italian and Czechoslovakian bagpipe differs 
from that of Scotland and Ireland in the way in which 
it must be manipulated to produce the musical note. 
The former blows air into the bag and then squeezes 
the bag with his elbow against his body. This regu- 
lates the pressure of the air that rushes through the 
pipes, as he plays the tunes with his fingers on the 
smaller horns. 

On the other hand, the Scottish bagpiper blows 
air into the bag and the air constantly escapes 
through the fixed-toned bass and tenor drones at the 
top. The tune is carried by the many-toned melody 
pipe below. Here, the musician changes the tone 
from one range or pitch to another, by warbling the 
air intake. 

Stringed instruments are also of ancient origin. 
The harp was found in Ancient Egypt and is fre- 
quently mentioned in the Bible. After a colorful 
history in the story of its design, from a simple frame, 
strung with easily obtainable strings, the type vary- 
ing with the available material of that community; 
through the evolutionary stages of the lute and lyre, 
the harp has had a long period of development. It 
was Sebastien Erard, in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century, who established the harp in its mod- 
ern form. Today the harp is an established instru- 
ment of forty-seven strings, seven pedals, used in 
producing a variation in tone, and with a compass of 
six and one-half octaves. 

From the plucked strings of the harp, developed 
other musical instruments wherein the strings were 
struck or bowed to produce sound. The pianoforte, 
harpsichord, clavichord, and modern piano, are 
examples of musical instruments whose strings are 
struck by hammers. In A.D. 1400, the clavichord, 
which is an ancestor of the piano, was popular in 
Italy. Boccaccio, in his ‘‘Decameron,”’ referred to it 
as acymbalo. By 1472, it had acquired more strings 
and various other names. 

Jan Couchet of Antwerp invented the harpsichord 
in 1640. It differed from the clavichord in that it had 
two keyboards. However, this type did not become 
popular until the eighteenth century. Other noted 
musicians who favored this instrument made further 
improvements and changes. Among them was J. S. 
Bach, who devised an equal temperament for both 
keyboards. Jacob Kirckmann and Burckhard Tschudi 
in 1766, in London, experimented still further with 
the harpsichord. 

In Padua, around 1709, Bartholommeo Cristofori 
invented the pianoforte. When it was shown to the 
Englishman, John Broadwood, some time later, he 
further experimented with the square piano, adding 
the first soft and sustaining pedals. 

However, it was in our own United States in 1800 
that the first piano, as we know it today, was made. 
John Hawkins, also an Englishman, living in Phila- 
delphia, perfected the first satisfactory upright piano. 
Since that time, many well-known-name factories have 
manufactured this popular instrument in great 
quantities for the people. Indeed, an internationally 
favorite instrument, it also boasts of an international 
make up. At the Steinway factory in Queens, New 
York, mahogany from Mexico, rosewood from Brazil, 
and tusks from Africa, to make the keys, all go into 
the construction of the piano. It takes approximately 
5,000 operations to build a complete action keyboard 
of eighty-eight keys from treble to bass. 

The origin of the bowed stringed instruments is 
shrouded in the darkness of time. That its ancestors 
are the ravavastron of India, the Arabian rebab and 
the Welsh crwth, there can be no doubt. However, 
not until the end of the fifteenth century did the violin 
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reach a design comparable to the one of the present- 
day instruments. During the next century, it reached 
a perfection which has never been surpassed, under 
the guiding genius of Amati, Guarneri, and Stradivari, 
the greatest of all violin makers. 

Equipped with a bow, the music is produced when 
the bow is passed across the strings. This process 
causes them to vibrate continuously and tones of any 
duration are sounded. Plucking the strings, as is 
done in the case of the harp, lute, and lyre, is possible 
and often done in a musical composition. Such a 
manner of playing is called pizzicato, when accom- 
plished on the violin. 

Other bowed stringed instruments, which belong 
to this family, are: viol, viola, and violoncello. The 
viol, a large, crude instrument, for the most part, was 
developed for counterpart measures for the violin 
and viola. Originally called the viola da braccio, the 
viola is now seldom used. However, the violoncello 
is found in modern orchestras, as either a bass or tenor 
part, depending on the type of orchestra. It is a 
descendant of the sixteenth century viola da gamba. 

Like the horn family, the string family is also manu- 
factured in simplicity by the natives of today in the 
remote parts of Jerusalem, Africa, and the South Sea 
Islands. 

In Jerusalem, a primitive one-stringed instrument is 
in use for accompaniment to chanting war songs. 
The musician has only four full notes at his disposal, 
which he divides into quarter notes. By varying the 
time and rhythm, he is able to make up for his very 
limited scale. 

On the island of Madagascar, an instrument called 
a valiha is really a bamboo guitar. A section of bam- 
boo, about four feet long, is strung with strong bam- 
boo outer fiber. The bridge is made of pumpkin shell. 
This instrument, when strummed, sounds very much 
like our modern guitar. 

The Mangyan ukulele is strung with human hair. 
Accompanied by a bamboo flute, the naturally-gifted, 
talented musicians of the forested interior of Mindoro 
are able to play beautiful tunes. 

When one tries to determine the most ancient of all 
the musical instruments, no doubt the drum will 
prove the most ancient of all. That it was poupular in 
ancient civilization is evidenced by its presence in 
the carvings and murals to be found in the ruins of 
Assyria, India, Persia, and Egypt. Its uses were many 
and varied. It was employed as a means of communi- 
cation, and still is in the more remote parts of Africa 
and the island outposts. The early Greeks and 
Romans used it in their pagan religious rites. When 
the Romans went to Europe, they carried the drum 
with them. Long before the Crusades, England was 
familiar with this instrument. At this time, it became 
associated with things military. In the seventeenth 
century it took its place in the operatic and symphonic 
orchestras. 

An instrument of percussion, pure and simple, it is 
without a definite pitch of its own. The drum is used 
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to heighten the melodic character of the orchestra. 
It is also used as an accent to rhythm and meter. 
There are three main types of drums in use today, 
namely: the bass drums, snare drum, and kettle 
drum. 

The Lapps had a very interesting drum, which was 
used for a unique purpose. It was called a Magic 
Drum, and was simply a piece of reindeer hide 
stretched over a drum-head. The drum-head was a 
hand-carved, hollow block frame. Noaides or 
sorcerers would gather about the drum and the Lapps 
would put rings and pieces of twigs on the drum-head, 
to seek the answers to such questions as: Will my 
sick relatives (or friends) recover from illness? Where 
may I find my lost reindeer? or to foretell the future. 
The sorcerers, while tapping the drum, muttering 
magical words and grinding their teeth, would note 
the shifting of the twigs and rings on the drum-head 
and interpret their mystical meanings. 


When the missionaries began to Christianize the 
Lapps, they called the Magic Drum sinful and 
persuaded the Lapps to destroy their drum. So com- 
plete was the devastation, that examples of these 
drums are very scarce. 

War drums are still made and used in Africa. 
Strings are also added to the drums in Malinke, and 
when war is declared, the musicians march in front of 
their chief and warriors, beating the gourds loudly. 
However, on the other hand, on peaceful days, the 
strings are plucked melodiously. Thus the reason for 
the combination of strings and gourd resonators. 


In Rei Bouba, also in Africa, drums in the palace 
are still used to transmit message and summon troops. 
These drums are constructed of sun-cured skins 
stretched and laced tightly over the hollow heads of 
wide logs. 


On Ponape Island, in the Pacific Ocean, a type of 
drum is beaten by a group of seventy girls. Seated, 
with a long board in their laps, the girls provide 
cadence for a native dance, as they make a clicking 
rhythm with drumsticks. 


Bali has her own invention for an instrument of 
cadence also. Set in elaborately carved teakwood 
frames, the instrument more closely resembles the 
marimba. The musicians sit before their instruments, 
on the ground, cross-legged. Their metallophones 
are made of bronze and have either five or nine keys. 
They play their metallophones, as well as their gongs, 
bronze bells and cymbals, by striking them with 
mallets, sticks, or hammers. However, their small 
drums are beaten with their finger-tips. 

The xylophone had its beginning as an instrument 
made of graduated-sized gourds, which were struck 
with mallets. Now they are made of graduated 
wooden bars. The Greek name means “sounding 
wood.’’ Guatemala and some South American coun- 
tries have perfected this instrument and adapted it 
well for their particular type of music and dance. 

(Continued on page 8-a) 
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ACCESSORIES TO A 
TRAP DRUM OUTFIT 






HUGH W. LAYCOCK, Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada 





ONSISTING of two tom-toms, one ‘“‘sock- 
cymbal”’ stand and cymbal, and one ad- 
justable folding stool these accessories are 
all home-made. 





When several students organized a small dance 
orchestra in the high school, I wanted these to com- 
plete my drum set. Because of war restrictions it was 
impossible to buy any, since such things could not be 
imported from the United States, and because nothing 
satisfactory could be found in the vicinity of Leth- 
bridge, the one thing left to do was to make them. 


The skins of the tom-toms are very young calf hides, 
procured-from an abattoir. These were treated with 
lime for a month, then scraped and dried. The shells 
are of 14-inch plywood bent to a circular shape with a 


heavy wooden hoop at each end to hold the shape and 
also to provide a solid base on which to tack the skins. 








Large tom-tom 


Small tom-tom 
Folding adjustable stool 


‘““Sock’’ cymbal 


These articles made 
by Hugh Laycock 


The cymbal was made from a sheet of thin brass, 
beaten with a ball pien hammer, then spun to shape 
over a wooden form on the face plate of a wood- 
working lathe. 


The “sock pedal’’ consists of a length of nickel- 
plated pipe from plumbing fixtures with folding legs 
of flat iron. Similarly the stool is made of pipe with 
folding iron legs and with a wooden seat attached by 
means ofa pipe flange. 


These articles, although not quite as ‘flashy’ as 
manufactured ones, have given satisfactory results 
and cost only a fraction of the retail price ot similar 
instruments. 


One of these photos shows the four hand-made 
articles, the other shows them as a part of the set, as 
they are used. 





















EMILY LAND, Teacher, Second Grade 


boys and girls in the second grade 
became so very much interested in 
trains after Christmas, that they de- 
cided they would like to build a train. 
This was so much fun that many other 
fascinating activities developed from 
this project. Trains and parts of trains were used for 
book cover designs, the progress on reading charts 
was indicated by trains, papers were decorated with 
trains going through the country, or through tunnels. 

The engine was built on a table turned bottom side 
up with heavy pieces of cardboard bent over to make 
the sides seem rounded. The cabin where the engi- 
neer sat was made out of a box placed upon the legs 
of the table. The coach was made of a very simple 
framework with wrapping paper stretched along the 
sides and across the top. The wheels, cow-catcher, and 
other parts were made of cardboard. 
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THE CHATTANOOGA CHOO CHOO 


JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art, Covington, Kentucky 












When asked to give a program for the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the class decided to develop 
something related to their study of trains. 

The Chattanooga Choo Choo, an entertainment 
train, evolved. The train and its occupants journeyed 
across the United States, stopping in many towns such 
as: New York, Chattanooga, New Orleans, Louisville, 
Rentro Valley, and San Fernando. The engineer and 
conductor called out the various towns as they 
approached. The occupants stepped off the train and 
sang, danced, played their rhythm band instruments, 
or told jokes about the town in which they had 
stopped. To be sure, there was the tramp who wasn’t 
permitted by the conductor to climb on the train. 

The engine and coaches used for backdrops were 
painted on wrapping paper stretched on a wooden 
frame. The windows were made of cellophane, with 

(Continued on page 10-a 
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THE STUDY OF COTTON &@ &@ @ & @ 


Anderson Grammar School, Brownsville, Tennessee 
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WINNIFRED BUMPASS, Art Director 











It was an interesting lessson on 
“cotton.’’ From sprays of open cotton- 
bolls, drawings were made, then de- 
signs. A toy cart and horse furnished 
the model for the delivery of the cotton 
to market, the pupils added the colored 
driver. 


Drawings of cotton fields were made, 
showing the colored women in the field. 
From these, wall hangings of un- 
bleached domestic were made. These 
delighted the pupils. 


Tiny souvenir placecards of the 
“pickaninnies’’ were painted to be sent 
to a “Crippled Children’s Hospital,’’ 
Memphis, Tennessee, and these gave 
joy to the inmates, as well as teaching 
the pupils to share with others. 
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HISTORY of AVIATION eee 


N EIGHTH grade project of unusual 

success was the painting of large 
illustrations depicting the history 
of aviation. The project developed 
naturally from our unit on air- 
planes and enthusiasm ran high 
on this timely topic. 


After a general discussion, the class decided on 
titles for six paintings to represent the most important 
events in the history and each person made prelim- 
inary sketches, the best one in each group being 
allowed to paint an enlargement with tempera paint 
on 24- by 36-inch tagboard. These paintings, al- 
though not strictly original and often incorporating 
the use of direct reference, were the result of original 
combinations of more than one reference sketch. 
Good balance, proportion, and color contrast were 
discussed as the work progressed. 


The first picture goes back to the time when men 
first imagined flying and shows the well-known Greek 
legend of Icarus who made wings for himself and son 
using feathers and beeswax only to meet a horrible 
death by flying too close to the sun and melting the 
wax. 


The next illustrates one of the early balloons bril- 
liantly decorated with the fleur-de-lis, portraits of the 
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MARY E. DICE, Art Supervisor 
Oberlin High School 


king, and great band around the middle displaying 
the twelve mystic signs of the zodiac. It was a quaint 
experiment—a large basket carried the first aero- 
nauts ever known to history, a sheep, a duck, and a 
French rooster. The title of this illustration is ‘‘The 
Flying Barnyard." 


A man by the name of Charles, from the University 
of Paris, is featured in the next painting. Charles met 
a strange disaster when his balloon traveled fifteen 
miles from town and peasants attacked him with 
pitchforks thinking him to be some strange creature 
from a distant planet. 


“The Wright Brothers at Kitty Hawk,’’ showing one 
of the most significant events in American Aviation, is 
next in the series and from there we skip to the 
present day in ‘Modern Air Giants.’’ The final one 
is the most interesting of all and shows the future 
possibilities of air transportation with a spectacular 
rocket ship bearing the title ‘‘To Mars or Bust.’’ This 
last is an entirely original design and shows much 
imagination both in color and in composition. 


The rest of the class worked out large cut-paper 
pictures of their sketches on gray paper which were 
also displayed in the room. The final results were 
colorful and interesting. 













MODERN AIR GIANTS 


* WRIGHT BROTHERS . KITTY HAWK 





. 7O MARS on BUSTS . 


History of Aviation, Tempera 
Painting, Eighth Grade Project 
Mary E. Dice, Art Supervisor 
Oberlin High School 
Oberlin, Ohio 


FLYING BARNYARD 
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O PA P OST E RS | E. B. MARGERUM, Supervisor of Fine Arts 


Princeton, New Jersey 


HE chairman of the local OPA recently asked the cooperation of the art department of the Junior-Senior 
High School in bringing before the public the work of the OPA. The local OPA felt that the home is 
reached more satisfactorily through the child than any other way. Therefore, in making the child 
conscious of the OPA and War Price Administration and its work, the child would police his parents. 


A poster contest was suggested with prizes for the Senior High School groups and the Junior High School 
groups. 


The procedure for designing the poster was the usual. Appropriateness of design, effective and brilliant 
color schemes, and bold, clear lettering, were a few of the points especially stressed, always keeping in mind the 
principles of design: subordination, symmetry, rhythm, opposition, and transition. 
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Thumbnail sketches were made and the best one selected. 


This sketch was repeated in various patterns of dark and light, and the best selected. Next a color scheme 
was developed. 


Now the poster design was enlarged on. 1l- by 2l-inch unprinted news and carefully executed in line. 
When it was considered satisfactory by the teacher, it was traced on the poster board and painted in the formerly 
approved color scheme. 


We were proud of our results, and felt that many posters were quite professional. A former New York 
advertising executive came to see the exhibit and asked for two of the posters to send to Chester Bowles in 
Washington with the hope that they would be reproduced for use in buses and subways all over the country. 


All the posters were displayed in a local store window. 


The photographs, of course, show only a small number of the fine posters contributed. 


S 








COLOR AND LINE IN MUSIC .e- 


DORIS A. PAUL, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 


f @ @OES a misty Corot painting ‘‘sound”’ 
f™ like a nocturne? What color is a 
@ military march? Does a _ tango 
@ zigzag? 
Dewitt Parker says: ‘One must 
@ realize that the purpose of the artist 
is chiefly to obtain musical effects 
from color and line.’’! Then he says: ‘‘Colors make us 
feel and dream as music does in the incommunicable 
fashion . . . Everyone would probably .. . call a pure 
yellow happy, a deep blue quiet and earnest, red 
passionate, violet wistful.’’” 


Colors are associated with memories and associa- 
tions, as are tastes and smells. (Does the smell of 
coffee take you to a certain old farmhouse as it once 
was on a crisp autumn morning? Does the taste of 
ginger cookies put you in little size six overalls in 
your grandmother's pantry?) You may unconsciously 
associate red with blood, yellow with sunlight, black 
with mourning. 


Color in musical tone depends on pitch, timbre, 
and volume, whereas the color of a chord or succes- 
sion of chords, as found in a musical composition, 
depends on harmony, in addition to the aforenamed 
elements. 


It is generally thought that there is a close relation- 
ship between the origin of music and the use of the 
human voice. Pitch, volume, and timbre color tone 
through our conscious or unconscious association 
with moods expressed by them in the human voice. 
For instance, a shrill cry of fear may suggest the 
color red; the low ominous threat may suggest deep 
brown or black. 


A musical composition may be made up of various 
tone colors, but like a tapestry or painting, it usually 
carries a predominant color. An elegy may be gray, 
a nocturne a soft blue, and a Spanish dance yellow or 
orange. A modern work lacking a central tonality 
and carrying an abundance of chromatic harmony 
may be extremely bizarre in its coloring and pattern. 


Irwin Edman says that like color, line also has 
specific effects. He adds: ‘Specific types of lines, 
jagged and broken ones, smooth or wavy ones, circles 
and ellipses, al!, like the high and low notes of music, 
the intense and dull tinges and values of color, have 
unique nervous correlations. The lines in painting, 
like the rhythms in music, are themselves a kind of 
music.”’ 


Due to associations,’ most of us feel that the hori- 
zontal line (like the line of fields, quiet water, and the 


1Parker, Dewitt. Principles of Aesthetics. Page 145. 

*Ibid. Page 225. 

‘Edman, Irwin. The World, the Arts, and the Artists. Page 68. 
‘Wakefield, A.M. Ruskin on Music. Page 50. 
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horizon as seen from the plains) denotes stability; that 
the perpendicular line (like the line of tall trees and 
church spires) denotes impetus, impulse, and aspira- 
tion; that the diagonal line (like the line of animals 
running and trees blowing) denotes action; that the 
zigzag line (like the line of lightning) denotes broken 
action and conflict; and that the curved line (like the 
lines of a woman’s body) is tender, soft, and genial. 


Isolated tones have color, but they cannot possess 
line. Line is present only in a succession of tones or 
chords. It is formed by melodies or the movement of 
chords, the form of the composition, and the rhythmic 
patterns employed. Coupled with this technical 
foundation for line is that inexplicable something 
which the composer uses for setting mood. An 
established mood in turn suggests line. 


Composers use devices such as the reiterated note, 
pedal point, and even rhythm to suggest a mood of 
repose; a rapidly moving bass line and a soprano 
melody which leaps by wide and startling intervals, 
to give a feeling of action; stately harmonies to set an 
atmosphere of reverence; or slow, swinging rhythms 
to suggest lazy, dreamy action. The resulting moods 
suggest respectively: horizontal, zigzag or diagonal, 
perpendicular, and curved lines. 


The composition which bears the tempo indication 
presto will naturally present a far brighter color and 
a line denoting greater action than will a composition 
marked Jargo. Compare Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘‘Flight 
of the Bumblebee’ and Handle’s ‘‘Largo” from the 
opera, Xerxes. 


An art teacher in one of the schools where I was 
teaching music exhibited a great interest in what was 
being done in my classes in regard to seeing color 
and line in music. She studied the idea with me, 
and then suggested that children in the music classes 
be encouraged to catch the feeling for color and line 
in musical selections heard, and to bring their findings 
directly to art class where she would assist them in 
building designs or making sketches which would 
rerpresent the mood of selections heard. The results 
were highly gratifying. 


Colors suggest mood; lines suggest mood; tones or 
combinations of tones suggest moods which in turn 
suggest color and line. Mood, then, is the foundation! 


Following is a graphic expression of the close 
relationship between painting and music: 


“You may consider the whole (the painting) as a 
prolonged musical composition; its parts as separate 
airs connected in the story; its little bits and fragments 


of color and line, as separate passages or bars or 
melodies.’’‘ 





NUTCRACKER SUITE INSPIRATIONS go as a ao 


JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art, Covington, Kentucky 


KATHARINE ARNOLD, Teacher, 6th Grade 





preted the music of the Nutcracker 
4% Suite in pantomime and dances 
™ while the recording of the music 
.@ was played. The adventures of the 
S@ Nutcracker and the little girl were 
depicted, also the dances of the 

Russians, Chinese, Arabs, flutes, and flowers. 





The first interpretations were individual designs 
and compositions, done by the different class mem- 
bers, executed in tempera paints and cut paper. 
Some of these were illustrations of scenes from the 
adventures of the Nutcracker and others were abstrac- 
tions interpreting the mood and rhythm of some 
particular part of the music. These were quite free 
and creatively composed; thereby forming a back- 
ground for the program which grew out of the earlier 
experiments. 


After deciding to give a program evolved from the 
Nutcracker Suite music, the class formed groups to 
work on the backdrop, costumes, furnishings, lights, 
music, and various things which needed to be done. 


The backdrop, painted in pinks, lavenders, red- 
purples, greens and blue-greens, portrayed scenes 
from the five countries visited by the Nutcracker. A 
revolving spotlight of different colors was thrown on 
the scenes representing different countries. 


The costumes were quite colorful and easily made. 
The girls who represented the flowers had dresses 


made of cheesecloth which had been dyed with 
powder paints to pastel colors. They made head- 
dresses and wristlets of paper flowers with streamers 
and leaves. The boys who gave the Russian dances 
made hats of colored cardboard which were decorated 
with Russian designs. Their mustaches were made of 
black paper made to curl with long sweeps. 


The Arabian dancers used white cheesecloth for 
their costumes with very full trousers. The flutes were 
most amusing with a flute design on two pieces of 
cardboard fastened together at the top, which were 
slipped over the head. The Chinese costumes were 
made of gaily painted laundry sacks for the tops with 
pajama bottoms for the trousers. 


The entire program was most effective with the 
softly changing colors suggesting the mood of the 
music while the different dances which were com- 
posed by the pupils, were portrayed. All of the pupils 
enjoyed the work which they did on this unit and 
acquired a deeper appreciation of good music and 
dances as well as their art productions. The large 
and over-sized boys and girls enjoyed their part in the 
program as much as any member of the class. 
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PAGEANT OF OUR UNITED STATES FORCES 
F F on LAND, on SEA, and in the AIR & & 


MAMIE STEVENSON, Teacher, Sixth Grade 


wa1M: Our aim was to create a mural 
tag and at the same time learn some- 

4 thing about the present and rapidly 
‘am developing military forces of our 
€ United States in all parts of the 
meee world. 


PROCEDURE: We began by study- 
ing from the Reading Library the history of the differ- 
ent military groups and the type of equipment used. 
The uses to which each military group or organization 
was put, developed interests. The children volun- 
tarily brought pictures illustrating many fascinating 
things which had hitherto been unnoticed. 


Our next step was to visit store and window dis- 
plays of a patriotic nature. However, we learned of 
the great preparation that would be necessary in 
making this project a success. 


In the art room, sketches were made, sizes of 
figures determined, coloring decided upon, perspec- 
tive discussed, and all the planning done with fre- 
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JEAN DUDLEY, Director of Art, Covington, Kentucky 
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quent discussions to decide questions of costume and 
background. 


Leading in the mural were the Statue of Liberty and 
Uncle Sam in front of the United States flag. These 
figures represented the hard struggle for which so 
many have given up their lives that a democracy 
might live. 


Following them are Uncle Sam's Forces in action on 
land, on the sea, and in the air. 


A border above the mural and not shown in the 
picture represented all the major forces in action in 
all parts of the world. The textile designs at the 
bottom of the mural were block-printed on muslin. 


CONCLUSION: The mural covered the entire 
length of the bulletin board of the schoolroom. The 
coloring was done in tempera carefully mixed. The 
attention to lights and the blending of these tones 
made an effective ensemble. It was an interesting 
room decoration of real art and value, but the real 
worth was in the joy of the children who created it. 
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eee SHILE studying early Egyptian history, 
i# a discussion centered around the 
4 building of the pyramids and the 
‘I despotic power of the Pharoahs over 
# conquered peoples. Interest was 
4 heightened by reference to the 

“Grande March” from ‘‘Aida”’ 
which described in music the triumphal march of the 
Egyptian army returning victorious from the con- 
quest of Ethiopia and bringing slaves to labor for the 
Pharoah. 

It was suggested that the class learn more about 
the opera “‘Aida,’’ the locale of which was Egypt. 
The pupils read Robert Lawrence's adaptation of the 
story of the opera. It was learned also that in 1869 
Verdi was commissioned by the Khedive of Egypt to 
compose an opera with an Egyptian background to 
be given in a new opera house in Cairo. 





It was necessary to locate on the map Ethiopia, the 
country invaded by the Egyptians; Memphis and 
Thebes where the scenes of the opera were laid; 
Cairo, the place where the opera was given; and the 
course of the Nile River, which was of such vital 
importance in Egyptian life. 


After the pupils were familiar with the story of the 
opera and the historical background of it they wanted 
to hear more of the music. It was possible to secure a 
number of records for them to listen to. 





UNIT ON EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY 


MRS. LOIS TRIMBLE, Teacher, Grade 68 THERESA NEWHOFF, Art Instructor, Lexington, Kentucky 








By this time there was a desire to share with other 
children of the school what they had learned to enjoy. 
It was decided to present the story and music from 
“Aida” in a program. The need tor something 
graphic suggested the idea of a frieze, so the art 
teacher was consulted. She asked the children to 
choose what they considered the most important 
scenes and, since time was an element, colored chalk 
was chosen as the quickest medium. 

The scenes chosen for the trieze were: 

(1) The presentation of the battle flag to Rhadames on the steps 
of the palace of the Pharoah at Memphis. 

(2) Amneris in her chamber trying to learn from Aida whether 
she, too, loves Rhadames. 

(3) The triumphal march of Rhadames and his army. 

(4) Amneris and the High Priest coming to the Temple of Isis 
on the eve of her marriage to Rhadames. 

(5) Amneris pleading with Rhadames to confess his guilt and 
promising to plead with her father for his life. 

(6) The Temple of Vulcan with Rhadames and Aida sealed in 
the death chamber while above Amneris kneels to pray for 
the soul of Rhadames. 


In planning for the presentation of the story the 
pupils decided to have one child tell the background 
of the writing of the opera and a brief sketch of the 
composer's life, and then have each of the four acts 
told by different individuals. Any member of the class 
who wished to do so could try out for any or all parts 


of the program. All selections were made by pupils. 
(Continued on page 10-a) 
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IDDUCATIONAL exhibits which won the public and 
hearty endorsement of the State Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, the local superintendent of schools, and the dio- 
cesan supervisor of parochial education, were combined 
with smart merchandising and goodwill promotion in 
Boston recently in an elaborate production inaugurated 
ny -al by Wm. Filene’s Sons Company. 
As a result, thousands of youngsters from all parts of 
metropolitan Boston were given concrete lessons in 
California history and geography and instructive glimpses into the 
exciting future which lies immediately ahead for an air-minded 
nation. 

They saw colorful and easy-to-grasp window displays which 
unfolded much of the glamorous history of the rugged days of 
California's gold rush; they gazed in rapt attention at elaborate 
displays which, in background and setting, gave them the feel of 
California’s appeal; they saw some remarkable examples of Cali- 
fornia historic art museum and private collections which under 
normal conditions could have been seen only by those fortunate 
enough to have travelled to the Pacific Coast. 

So much educational interest was aroused in the various ex- 
hibits that the store set aside Saturday, May 26, as an educational 
day when mothers could bring in their children without necessi- 
tating absence from school. This was the project which drew 
forth public endorsement from the educational leaders of the 
community. 

The whole production was called a California ‘‘Sunorama”’ 
with large sections of the store transformed into ‘Super Sun 
Spots’’ wherein were exclusively displayed merchandise made in 
California by famous Los Angeles fashion designers. 

But it was the exhibits which were of primary interest to the 
children, particularly the exhaustive series of window displays 
arranged by the Wells Fargo Bank and the Union Trust Co. 
Here in three dimensional displays (miniatures exquisitely faithful 
to the most minor detail) were unfolded the story of the gold rush 
and early gold mining methods. One panel alone showed, in 
replica, the site of the original discovery of gold at Suller’s Mill, 
Coloma, California, January 24, 1848. In this display was illus- 
trated the crude early methods of mining with pan and shovel, and 
also the next evolution—"‘cradle mining and dry digging.’’ In 
another panel was illustrated the use of the flume, which carried 
water from a height into a ground sluice where the gold could be 
sifted from the soil. Another panel illustrated the hydraulic or 
dredge process, with tiny figures of Chinese coolies in the fore- 
ground. Still another illustrated the more modern method of lode 
or quartz mining. 

Another graphically presented the hardiness of the pioneers. 
Here were the covered wagons halted for the night in semi-circle 
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HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY MADE ALLURING 





by 
CIVIC-MINDED 
STORE 


to guard against attack by the Indians, 
with a dashing pony express rider wav- 
ing to the settlers as he sped by. All 
were reproduced with utmost faithful- 
ness to detail, even to including a crate 
of poultry hitched to the back of one of the covered wagons. 

In the lower parts of the windows were actual pieces of interest- 
ing data concerned with that era, including posters offering a 
reward for gold stolen from a stagecoach enroute from Helena to 
Corinne. On exhibit, too, were an actual carpet bag, a heavy 
treasure box with massive lock and iron hinges, such as was used 
for transporting gold in the early days, and a set of pocket scales 
for weighing gold, along with a rusted mold, once used for making 
various sized genuine gold bricks. With the scales were shown the 
spoon, forceps and three weights for use in over-the-counter 
transactions. 

Also exhibited was a handsome link-gold watch chain, and an 
old mortar and pestle once used for crushing and grinding gold- 
bearing ore, and several specimens of real gold taken from the 
famed Mother Lode. 

But other exhibits were of equal interest to the children, includ- 
ing an instructive illustration of the evolution of the orange from its 
growth on the tree in the grove to the final step when it is crushed 
and served in the breakfast table glass. 

There were interesting panels which vividly portrayed the vari- 
ous extremes of terrain in California. These were loaned by the 
Los Angeles Exposition Museum and are the work of N. Ostapp, 
famous miniature artist and expert on paleontological art. One 
such panel showed the development of the state’s specialized 
agriculture, with sections devoted to avocado trees, citrus groves 
and native flowers. Another clearly demonstrated the mountainous 
terrain, with pine and fir trees; another the desert, with seciions 
dotted by Joshua and date trees and a section devoted to desert 
resorts, low rambling houses, swimming pools and patios for sun- 
bathing and lounging. 

For the special entertainment of children inside the store were 
some notable features including the showing of colored slides 
depicting various forms of organized play as carried out in Cali- 
fornia. These were shown in a special Bolopticon machine. 

Perhaps dearest to the hearts of the American boys who ex- 
claimed their awed and hearty appreciation, was the window dis- 
play in the Men’s Store entrance. This was given over wholly to 
personal mementoes of California's fabulous Sheriff Eugene 
Biscailuz, including his famous silver-studded saddle and bridle, 
which he values at $5,000, and also his spurs and saddle-blanket. 
Here also were a multitude of photographs of the sheriff greeting 
famed celebrities from Hollywood and headline figures from all 
over the country. Here, too, was a rugged male mannequin in full 
cowboy regalia, including sheepskin chaps. 

For those of high school and college age there was a most com- 
prehensive and instructive display of California ceramics, which 
attracted many a delegation from Boston’s numerous art schools 
and other educational institutions. 
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WHAT'S HAPPENING 


ICH! Believe it or not but copper bracelets 

w being worn as a cure for arthritis! We 

have no medical authority for the therapeutic 
e of this current vogue, but we do have cop- 


bracelet blanks for those who want them. 


March now (lamb or lion) but it won't be 

ng before we'll be singing ‘sumer is icumen 
ind thoughts will be turned to vacations, 

h may include again the joy of ocean travel. 

ts only fun when free of seasickness so we II 
long another bit on the magic of metals. 
Wearing a zinc insole in one shoe and a copper 
e in the other, it is said, will prevent seasick- 
orry we have no zinc, but copper-—Ah! 


that’s another story 


Myths and magic——scof at them if you will but 

t the same time take a look at the progress metals 
have made not only in medicine but in practically 
ther field 


them. Would you say that art has done as 


Science has done wonders 


Has metal as an art form reached the 

nd will its further progress be dependent 

n of art with handicrafts? Maybe we 

shouldn't even ask, since it is our function only to 
ply metals for whatever purpose, art or craft, 


make no distinction between them. 


res good news today’ '—Tu-Tone metal is 

r shelves and promises to zoom in 

ty When etched or engraved warm 

f copper are revealed under the heavy 
plating, and it’s no myth when we say that 
lone makes particularly handsome bracelets. 
1 work the magic, and we recommend that 
bracelets be made and worn for beauty’s 


ne. 


ther metals are still available, but strikes may 
y affect supplies by April. Take care of 
This is the bess 


that can be given at this time by 


Gt 2 Capt 


y hool needs promptly. 























































Metal Circles 
COPPER—20 ga. 


Diameter 
= $.04 
3” .05 
334” .O7 
4” .08 
BRASS—20 ga. 
Diameter 
334” $.09 
41," .14 


NU-GOLD— 20 ga. 


Diameter 
4! ad 
5’ 
6" 
_ 


18 ga. 
Diameter 
514’ 
6” 
; 


18 ga. 
Diameter 
514" 

6” 

7” 

8” 


Metal Foils 


Diameter 

2” $.05 

i .06 

314" .08 

334” .09 

415" 44 
Copper 
Brass 12” wide 
Aluminum 





12” wide 


12” wide 


36 ga. 
36 ga. 
36 ga. 


$.11 
14 
18 
23 


$.25 
.30 
.40 
.50 


per sq. ft. 


$.18 
18 
.20 


Metal Sheets 


Copper 12” wide all gauges $.45 Ib. 
Brass 12” wide all gauges .45 |b. 
Aluminum 12” wide all gauges 85 Ib. 
Nu-Gold 6" wide 18 and20ga. .55 lb. 


Prices quoted are for 1 to 10 Ibs. 


Tu-Tone Metal 


Heavy nickel-plated copper—20 ga. 


6” x 6” per sheet $ .85 
6" x12” per sheet 1.50 
12” x12”  persheet 2.90 


Prices for other sizes including 36” x 36” 
on request. 





Bracelet Blanks 


6” long 
1" wide 1%" wide 11%" wide 
each each each 
Tu-Tone,20ga. §$ .15 $ .19 $ .21 
Copper, 18 ga. .08 .10 .12 


Sterling, 20 ga. 1.25 1.55 1.85 


Prices for dozen lots ond other available 
sizes on request. 








ee 


EVERYTHING IN ARTS AND CRAFTS 
MAIN OFFICE AND MAIL ORDER 
5-49 SO. HARRISON ST., EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


RETAIL STORE 


12 EAST 41st STREET, NEW YORK 17, N., Y. 


WEST COAST MAIL ORDER AND RETAIL 
915 SO. GRAND AVENUE, LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 
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ST INK that come Linn! 


When artist Wallace Morgan portrayed the 
Cratchit family’s unforgettable Christmas 
Dinner in Dickens’ ““A Christmas Carol,” 
he naturally turned to Higgins American 
India Ink as his medium — for, like count- 
less other noted artists and designers, 
Wallace Morgan relies on Higgins American 
Drawing Inks for their distinguished sim- 











plicity of line, their controlled accuracy and 


facility of use. You too will find that Higgins 


Inks are unsurpassed for excellence. 


HIGGINS INK CO., INC. 


271 NINTH STREET, BROURKLYN 15, N.Y. 








From "The Fireside Book of Christmas Stories.” 


PUBLISHED BY THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY 


> a 


LOCH Led 


AMERICAN NDIA ISD 


ati THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE SINCE 1880 

















HOW TO MAKE 


A ROOSTER 


USE 1” THICK 





GREEN -BLACK 


COLOR THE COMB 
AND WATTLES BRIGHT 
Red. 


PLACE PATTERN 
ON BLOCK AS SHOWN 


WORK AROUND THE 
NECK FEATHERS ANO 
WINGS FIRST. THis 
WILL BE THE WIDEST 
POINT. BOTH SIDES 
ARE EXACTLY THE SAME 


AFTER THE PAINT 1S DRY 


GO OVER ENTIRE SURFACE 
WITH CLEAR VARNISH. 


You'll Have Plenty To CROW About! 


Look How Easy It Is To Whittle 





A Rooster With Your Handy X-acto Knife 


You can make a whole menag- 
erie of clever wooden animals. 
All you need is a hunk of soft 
white pine (yep, it’s to be had 
again) and your trusty X-acto. 
And a copy of that helpful 32- 
page booklet, “Whittling Is 


Easy With X-acto”. (25 fun- | 


to-make projects.) Send 10c 
for a copy, and start carving. 
You'll be whittling like an 
expert in practically no time. 





A Blade For Every Cut 


This Whittler’s Set includes an 





all-metal X-acto Knife, with an 
assortment of five extra blades, 
all scalpel-sharp and quickly in- 
terchangeable. Firm-grip handle, 
designed for safety and precise 
control. Complete with wooden 
chest, $2. Other X-acto Knives 
and Knife Chests, 50c to $5. 








% 
@ Or if not available, write 
direct to X-acto Crescent 
KNIVES & TOOLS Products Co., Inc., 440 


Buy where you see this sign. At your 16, N. Y. 
Hardware, Hobby or Art Supply Shop 


Fourth Avenue, New York 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Three inch 2 20 cents 
tubes ‘ j each | 
| | 


WATERCOLORS | 
TALENS & SON, Newark 5, N. J. 


Makers of the REMBRANDT COLORS 
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INTRODUCING PLASTI- GLAZE 


You have been wanting something which 
will GLAZE plaster or bisque without 
firing. 


PLASTI-GLAZE IS THE ANSWER 


Flow this creamy liquid over the piece 
to be finished, let it dry and treat in a 
variety of ways. Your “pottery” will 
have a rock-hard finish in color. Free 
illustrated circular on PLASTI-GLAZE, 
VERA-COLOR and SMOKI-TONE, 
all new types of finishes for the Arts 
and Crafts. 


Dealers’ Inquiries Invited 











so é > |e 137 COUREBLACE 


“EVERYTHING ay HANDICRAFTS ” 
DENVER 2, COLO 


TUT"! peigZt 
LETTERING (5 ¢~¢ —Z 


ee Ase 
Walter T noe COST MEAS 
Pre ay YOUR LOCAL ART DEALER 
CAN SUPPLY YOU O 
SEND ©5¢ TO 
J KL e Ka: Quart T. — 


S TU ad acne? SEACH CALIF. 























METAL CRAFTS EQUIPMENT 


Tools, supplies and findings for metal crafts and jewelry 


making ,/estrictions withdrawn on silver. Art metal 
helof and hammers. Send for list of books and portfolios 
Reliab teachers and supervisors of industrial arts. 


experienced service. 





MerAL CRAFTS ‘oeres co. 
Thoinas : ; 


ig Pro oh! 
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to the teaching of design and color coordination— ZA 
Kerchief 


written and illustrated by a member of the art in Tie-Dye 








ALL PURPOSE RIT TINTS AND DYES 
are guaranteed for ALL FABRICS in- 
cluding Celanese, acetate rayon, nylon, 
spun rayon and mixtures. 

INSTANT RIT (in the orange box) 
is the good old reliable Tint and Dye 
to use if you're sure the cloth is cotton, 
linen, silk or wool. 


@ for the classroom 
@ for home assignment 


@ for single class periods 







A delightful and practical guide 


Pattern \ 


department of one of the country’s most progressive 


school systems. Includes projects from kindergarten 
right through senior high school. Priced 
at $1, Color Crafts for Everyone 
will be sent FREE to any school. Write 


for your copy today. 


Some of the projects included are: 


Palmetto Place Mats Hooked Rugs 


Braided Rugs Batik Work on Fabric 
Model Home Tie-Dyeing of Scarfs, 
with Landscaping Kerchiefs, Skirts 
Miniature Theater Weaving with Fabric 


Batik Work on Wood and Raffia 


Send for your Free Copy! 


| RIT PRODUCTS CORPORATION G-3 
| 1401 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Illinois. | 
| Please send me a Free copy of COLOR CRAFTS 
| FOR EVERYONE. | 
ee SEPRCPPTTTELT ETT TTT TETETT TTT TTT TTL | 
I i cis ccckaccanbavecasasbecuckisassaahs | 
ee ON si ddescaniseas | 
sins cackotiacehiobssnsbnnedeswenaks : 
TS i. cic eb abnebeakvnsdeakecskennbeee 
i 
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DESIGN in 
the INDUSTRIAL ARTS 


By CHARLES B. BRADLEY 
Director of Art Education 
State Teachers College, Buffalo 


Approach to actual procedures in design- 
ing attractive projects in the arts and crafts is 
taken up in detail. Particularly stimulating 
in the study and examples of modern func- 
tional design applied to small articles— 
and principles discovered in this study are 
used to weigh values of traditional design 
as well. More than 170 illustrations, mostly 
photographs, are made a vividly instructive 
and inspiring part of the work. Ideas ga- 
lore for practical execution in every type 
of material—leather, wood, metal, plastic 
resins, clay—and in such general fields 
as bookbinding, the graphic arts, and 
textile and basketry design. A new, post- 
war publication. Cloth, $3.00. 


Clip this ad, attach check (we pay 
postage on cash order) and mail to: 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
169 Duroc Building Peoria 3, Illinois 








———— 


———eeerenenenre——eeeenenamenee—— 


More Applied Art Teaching 


With Hortoncraft Planned Project Kits you concentrate 
on teaching Applied Art. Bellis teach needed hand 
skills, Billfolds and other flat articles provide oppor- 
tunity for instruction in tooling and coloring. Braided 
Belt illustrated above in natural color 


50 CENTS EACH, $5.40 DOZEN 
FREE Handbook. Write today. 


HORTONCRAFT 


644 Capitol Avenue Hartford 6, Conn. 











SHELLCRAFT, WOODCRAFT, 
LEATHER, FELT, JEWELRY 


We also have Molding Compound 
for Plaster of Paris Casts ...... 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS 


1646 Hayden Ave., Cleveland 12, Ohio 
Write for our 1946 Spring Catalog 


LOOPER CLIPS, PLASTEROID 
PLASTICS, LACINGS, METALS 
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WATERCOLORS 


are brilliant 








UNDERSTANDING ANOTHER 
CULTURE THROUGH ITS ARTS 


(Continued from page 219) 


introduction to some new friends. Then, 
as they grow older and study about 
Mexico or perhaps meet some Mexicans, 
they will have a little feeling of fellow- 
ship which can be built upon and broad- 
ened into neighborly understanding and 
sharing. And this will be true not only 
of Mexican friends, but of many friends 
because they have begu: to learn that 
we all have something to share, even 
though we may look, speak and dress 
differently. A summer with the Inter- 
national School of Art or a similar group 
with similar objectives in any foreign 
country would be valuable for all teach- 
ers in orienting themselves toward inter- 
cultural objectives. 


THE ART OF THE 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


(Continued from page 240) 


Also a type of percussion instrument 
which the Latin-American people have 
utilized is the castanet. These are a 
pair of spoon-shaped shells, either of 
ivory or hard wood. They are attached 
to the thumb and beaten together by the 
action of the middle finger. The origin 
of the name is Spanish. It is derived 
from the word castafia or chestnut, 
probably the material from which they 
were first made. 

The art of the musical instrument grew 
out of a desire for functional beauty, 
as well as decorative design. Just as a 
woman adds flowers to her hat, the 
musician added carving to his harp. 
Artists and musicians have held the 
respect of the masses since time began. 
Because of an unseen force which 
inspires the artist to paint a picture, the 
musician to create music, they are 
considered in the same category: arti- 
sans. But with an understanding of 
the background of the development of 
the musical instrument, as an outgrowth 
of a desire to make it more beautiful, 
one can more easily understand why 
they are considered together in achieve- 
ment, and justly so. 


THE CHATTANOOGA 
CHOO CHOO 


(Continued from page 242) 


the heads of people drawn with crayons 
on paper pasted behind them. 

Fancy hats for the girls made out of 
cardboard and paper were tied under 
the chin with crepe paper streamers. 
The fiddles used by the mountaineers 
were made out of heavy cardboard with 
strings drawn across the bow. 





Reference to SCHOOL ARTS 
when writing to advertisers 
will be appreciated 
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DRAWING 
PENCILS 





4B 


Ganvral Aancil Compory © RIM BERLY 
vis Gorwal Joncil Geunpow © RIAPRBE REY 323 exTRaAR 





i 


Wd 


Kimberly Drawing Pencils are ac- 
claimed by artists and schools for their 
fine quality and economy. Shown 
above are five artists’ favorites. 


KIMBERLY GRAPHITE STICKS— 3” long ” 


thick, square or rectangular 3 degrees, 2B-4B-6B. 
FLAT SKETCHING PENCIL 14" by 3%" lead 
3 degrees, 2B- 4B - 6B. 

CHARCOAL PENCIL 3 degrees, 2B - 4B - 6B. 
KIMBERLY DRAWING PENCIL 22a rate 
jegrees 6B to 9H, Tracing 1-2-3-4 and KIM- 
BERLY EXTRA B intense black La t Pencil 


Wtakirs of Fine Pencils aint (/6OF 


l 


General Pencil Company 


67-73 FLEET STREET JERSEY CITY 6, N.4 
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In Stock 


READY FOR SHIPMENT 


ALUMINUM 
CIRCLES 





Thickness | Diameter 
sauge (Inches) | (Inches) 
| 16 .051 20-21-22 
4-6-9-12 
20 .032 9-12-15-18-20 











ALUMINUM SHEETS 
18-16-14 Gauge Stock 
in sheets 24 x 36 inches. 


COPPER, BRASS & STAINLESS STEEL 
also available in sheets and circles 
tailored to your specifications. 


DEPARTMENT SA 


METAL GOODS 


CORPORATION 


5239 Brown Ave. e St. Louis 15, Mo. 





HANDI- 
CRAFTS 


HEADQUARTERS! 





LEATHER PROJECTS 


Fairly well balanced stock of leath- 
ers—tools—accessories for useful 
training in Leathercraft. 





Send 10¢ for catalog 


J.C. LARSON & CO. 
180 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 








For use in the study of 
art in the home and 
school. Printed in a 
lovely photographic 
brown. !nexpensive and 
attractive. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x34. 
TWOCENT SIZE. 54X8 
Minimum order, 60 cts 
A set of 30 beautiful 
art subiects, each 54x8, 
for only 60 cents. You 
will be delighted with 
them. BIRD PICTURES 
in natural colors, size 
The M Ruysdae! 7x9. A set of 25 com- 
mon b 


64-page 


Perry Pictures 





with a brief description of each, for 75 cents. 


ATALOGUE with 1600 miniature illustrations in it for 
FIFTEEN cents. 


The Perry Pictures Gompany, Box 10, Malden, Mass. 


ee 
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WATERCOLORS 


are transparent 
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* Finger Cn 
Satisfying to pupil, teacher and parent alike 
are the results obtained with Milton Brad- 
ley Finger Paints. Notice the simple, mod- 
ern air of these attractive designs . . . the 
wonderful flexibility of the medium, which 
gives free rein to creative imagination, and 
adapts itself to all degrees of skill. 

Ideal for decorating craft work, Finger 
Paintings may be made on Milton Bradley 
Finger Paint Paper and mounted .. . or the 
paint may be applied directly to many ob- 
jects. Try this modern medium on book 
ends and covers, lamp shades, waste-paper 
baskets, bridge tallies and memo books, 
greeting cards, and many other craft pro- 
jects. A thin coating of shellac will make 
designs last indefinitely. 


READY MIXED by laboratory ex- 
perts, these smooth, creamy paints 
come in six glowing colors ... may 
be blended to any shade. Buy paint 
and paper in bulk, or in convenient 
individual sets. 
absolutely safe for the smallest child. 


Chat work with 


MILTON BRADLEY .... 



















Fasily washable and 

















MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


SPRINGFIELD 2, 


200 Fifth Avenue, ‘New York 10, N. Y: 


MASS. 


811 So. Wabash, Chicago 5, Ill. 








*% Then proceed to page 220 and read about 
“An Intercultural Approach to Mexico’’ by 
A. Dorothea Alston and Ruth M. Ebken, still other 
members of the Elma Pratt party in Mexico. This 
article presents an outline study of Mexican art of 
value to supervisors and teachers of art in all 
grades. Under the heading ‘‘Mexico as a Unit of 
Work,” are several subjects which may furnish 
leads for interesting research into the very life 
of the Mexican people. The results will prove the 
wisdom of such activity. 

* Still another member of the study group in 
Mexico is Florence Titman, Art Supervisor, 
Rutherford, N. J. Her contribution on page 226, 
in just two paragraphs tells a complete story of 
Mexican design with dog-hair brushes. This is 
another demonstration of “foreign’’ superiority 
in art expression. The article should stimulate 





a new appreciation of Mexican art and its applica- 
tion to everyday use. 

* Finally, Miss Elma Pratt, the efficient and 
proficient director of the International School of 
Art, under whose guidance our School Arts 
Associate Editor and colleagues had such a 
wonderful experience, sums it all up in an article 
on page 228—"'Folk Art an Integrating Power.”’ 
This is an exhaustive as well as intelligent re- 
search into the history of peasant art. It should be 
retained by every art teacher for future reference. 
It is a masterpiece. No “introduction” can do it 
justice. 

* Art and music form another integration or 
medium of expression. Miss Frembling, our 
versatile School Arts Staff Contributor, must 
have burned considerable midnight oil in prepara- 

(Please turn to page 10-a) 
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CANT BLAME THIS FELLOW FOR 
BRAGGING...HE'S THE POPULAR 


Flicker 


-_ Lettering Pen 


feeder 


FOR QUICK 
AND EASY 


8 TIPS FOR 

SMOOTHER 

PERFORMANCE 

CLEANER LINES 

AND SHARPER 

STROKES .. 

“THE PEN PROFESSIONALS CHOOSE” 


U 28 DIFFERENT TIPS 
A square B Roun Roun C tat [) ovat 
A size and style for every job 


You can choose a J reedball that will 
do your job without retouching. 


LD 
CAMDEN ,N.J. J 


‘This ad drawn with B-C-D- Speedball Pens in Speedball inks 
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UNIT OF EARLY EGYPTIAN 

HISTORY 
(Continued from page 251) 
The first plan was to play a record for 
each act of the play, but the music of the 
third act had less appeal so that was 
omitted. Even so it was very difticult for 
them to limit themselves to one record 
for each act, but they agreed the pro- 
gram would be too long for younger 
children if more were played. They fi- 
nally decided on ‘‘The Dance of the 
Priestesses’’ in the second scene of the 
first act (an incense burner was lighted 
at this time to lend atmosphere), the 
“Grande March” from the second act, 
and the duet of Rhadames and Aida, 
“Farewell to Earth,’’ at the close of the 
fourth act. 

When the program was given the 
frieze was hung at the front of the room. 
A picture of Verdi was in a prominent 
place anda large map of Africa was 
placed so that each child as he spoke 
could point to places he mentioned. The 
records were played by each child at 
the point where they fitted into the story. 

In addition to the actual knowledge 
about the early history of Egypt, other 
important results from this unit of study 
were: 

(1) A greater interest in and appreciation of 
operatic music. 

(2) Ability to work together in planning a 
well balanced program. 

(3) Experience in choosing participants in a 
program impartially on the basis of merit. 

(4) Training in oral expression and good 
speech habits. 

(5) Knowledge of costume and architecture of 
the time in preparation for the frieze. 

(6) Realization that genuine enjoyment can be 
an accompaniment of work. 





tion of the ten-page article beginning on page 231. 
This is another of those complete’analyses requir- 
ing cultured research and intelligent presenta- 
tion. What many do not know about the history of 
musical instruments is well illustrated when we 
read this fascinating “‘story’’ about old as well as 


more modern instruments used for the production . 


of harmonious tones. ‘The Art of the Musical 
Instrument’ is well-calculated to ‘integrate’ into 
this splendid issue of School Arts. 

* Two other “musical contributions—'Color 
and Line in Music,’’ by Doris Paul, Denver, 
Colorado, and ‘Nutcracker Suite Inspirations,”’ 
by Katharine Arnold and Jean Dudley, Covington, 
Kentucky, are examples of integration to be 
applied in varied ways. In the first case it is 
suggested that ‘“‘a musical composition may be 
made up of various tone colors’; while in the 
second article the interpretation was in pan- 
tomime and dances as the music was played. 
Many a savage breast has been soothed by music, 
and by the same token an appreciation of art and 
beauty have been created in the soul of many a 
child under the influence of good music. 

(Please turn to page 12-a) 





ART | 
BOOK 


(@)] wn 40) 0) 
DREAMS 


APPLIED 


ART by PEDRO deLEMOS 


Director, Museum of Fine Arts, 
Stanford University 
Editor School Arts Magazine 


Tus is the book that has 

everything you want for beginners and 
advanced students alike, with Lesson Out- 
lines in Drawing, Decorating, Painting, De- 
sign, Modeling, Lettering, and Handicratt, 
with limitless variety and hundreds of il- 
lustrations and color plates. 
APPLIED ART is the book you have wanted. 
Small wonder that APPLIED ART has be- 
come the first choice of art supervisors, 
teachers, and students from Maine to 
California. 


What Art Instructors 
and Supervisors Say 


“This is the finest, most practical art text 
Ihave everseen. Every art supervisor and 
every grade drawing teacher should own 
acopy. It isa mine of inspiration, prac- 
tical ideas, and beautiful ideals.’ 


398 pages, packed with illustrations, cut- 
outs, border patterns, molded objects, 
handicraft, lettering, and designs—the very 
things you want in your art teaching text. 


Durable cloth binding. 


Send TODAY for FREE 
sample pages of this 
amazing art book. 


wOW 

$500 
Formerly $G22.  postraio 

PACIFIC PRESS PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION 


Mountain View, California 








CERAMIC ELECTRIC KILNS $24.50 


For quality with economy ... for For Home 
pleasing, dependable mest . or School 
get your ROGERS KILN—now! wae “ 
OPERATE ON HOUSE CURRENT 
@ PORTABLE e 
Several Popular Sizes 
GUARANTEED ! 
immediate delivery. Write... 


ROGERS Electric Kilns 


20 W. Glenside Ave., Glenside, Pa. 
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“They said it very loud and clear, 


They went and shouted in our ear”... . 


PLASTICO-ROK!? 


SUPER-VERSATILE HYDRO-PLASTIC 





A New Approach to Color .. . 


Makes Possible the 


Application of: @® COLOR in RELIEF 
@ COLOR in INLAY 


@ COLOR through 








ANCHORAGE, ALASKA, Fred G. Kohli 

ATLANTA 1, GA., Milton Bradley Co. of Ga., Inc., 
384 Forrest Ave., N. E. 

BOISE, IDAHO, The Book Shop, 319 N. 8th St 

BOSTON 15, MASS., Gledhill Bros., Inc., 663 Beacon St. 

— 16, MASS., Fellowcrafters, Inc., 130 Claren- 
don St 

CEDAR FALLS, IOWA, J. S. Latta & Son 

CHICAGO 10, ILL., Chicago Craft Service, Craft House, 
615 No. LaSalle St 

CINCINNATI 2, OHIO, The A. E. Wilde Go., 136 W. 


7th St. 
eat a 13, OHIO, Cleveland Leather Co., 1817 
W. 25th St 
DALLAS 1, TEXAS, Handicraft Supply, 409 N. Akard St 
DENVER 2, COL., H. R. Meininger Co., 409 Sixteenth St 
DETROIT 26, MICH., Dearborn Leather Co., 834 Mich- 
igan Ave. 


STENCILS 


DISTRIBUTORS’ WAREHOUSE STOCKS IN 27 CITIES 


EL PASO, TEXAS, fF 


tanton dt. 


HONOLULU, HAWAII, T. H., N. K. Young Co., 7 No 


Pauahi St. (P. O. Box 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Kiger & Co., 52-54 W. New 


York St. 


LOS ANGELES 55, 


School Supply Division, 736-738 So. Broadway 


LOUISVILLE 2, KY., 


Main St. 


CHARACTERISTICS: 

UNLIMITED COLOR RANGE. Supplied in ten colors. Primary colors 
can be mixed to achieve secondary colors, shades and hues. 

CONSISTENCY. Supplied in paste form for easy application with brush, 
spatula or fingers; solidifies in air to hardness of rock, but can be sawed, 
planed, and finished. 

AFFINITY. Adheres to wood, glass, bakelite, cardboard, plastics (can be 
washed from hands, tools and surfaces). 

2350. PLASTICO-ROK INTRODUCTORY KIT FOR TEACHERS #600. 3 tubes 
Rok assorted colors. Plastico Finishing Paste, stencils, and materials for projects in Plastico-Rok 


decoration, detailed instructions. Kit planned for exploration of Plastico-Rok techniques pre- 
paratory to classroom presentation. Ea. $2.25 Doz. $24.75. 


2352D. 1-lb. can PLASTICO-ROK. Colors—red, blue, white, black, yellow, green, 
orange, brown, light oak, dark oak. Ea. $.75 Doz, $8.25. 


For further information see pages 39 and 40, Fellowcrafters’ 14th Catalog. 





OKLAHOMA CITY 2, OKLA., Dowling’s, Second and 
Broadway 

PHILADELPHIA 6, PA., Garrett-Buchanan Co., Schoo! 
Supply Dept., 12-20 So. 6th St 

PHOENIX, ARIZ., Peterson-Brooke-Steiner & Wist, Div., 
American Seating Co., P. O. Box 551 

PORTLAND 4, ORE., J. K. Gill Co., 408 S. W. 5th Ave 

RICHMOND 40, VA., Flowers School Equipment Co., 
327 W. Main St. 

ST. PAUL 1, MINN., St. Paul Book & Stationery Co., 

5-57-59 East Sixth St 


oskett Leather Co., 208 South 


1556) 


CAL., Schwabacher-Frey Co., 


Central School Supply Co., 311 


. 5 
NASHVILLE 3, TENN., Nashville Products Co., 158 SALT LAKE CITY 1, UTAH, Utah-ldaho School Supply 


Qnd Ave., N. 
NEW ORLEANS 15, 


Shop, 5835 Magazine St. 
NEW YORK, N, Y., New York Central Supply Co. 62 


Third Av 


d e. 
NEW YORK 7,N. Y., Warren Sales Co., Inc., 26 Park Pl. 


Co., 155 So. State St. 
SYRACUSE 2, N. Y., Bardeen’s Inc., 543 E. Genesee St. 
CANADA, TORONTO, 2B, Lewis Craft Supplies, 
Ltd., 8 Bathurst St. 


LA., National Craft & Hobby 


ee « 2 
OL, Ing. Wh 130 CLARENDON ST 
- C@llowcrasiters 8OSTON 16, MASS 

















CERAMIC 
SUPPLIES 





All the supplies necessary tocarry 
on pottery making in the class- 
room with professional efficiency 
and maximum economy are 
available through Drakenfeld. 
Here are a few of the many items: 

Clays . . . Majolica, Vellum 
Matt, Crystalline and Crackle 
Glazes ... Underglaze and Over- 
glaze Colors . . . Modeling Tools 
... Brushes... Kilns... a com- 
plete line of materials and chem- 
icals for the ceramic arts. 

Ask for full information and 
give facilities for firing. 


B. F. DRAKENFIELD & CO., INC. 
45-47 Park Place New York 7, N. Y. 





“Drakenfeld 
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e Handi-Sheet is a special type of cel- 


yet pliable enough for forming, con- 
struction, and tooling techniques. 
Easily cut, scored, embossed, colored, 
woven, laced or glued together. Tools 


dren, as well as experienced older 
craft workers, have available the ma- 
terial for interesting projects ranging 
from book covers to model railroad 
cars, and including flowers, toys, etc. 


BURGESS Yon elt- Sheet 


IDEAL FOR PROJECTS AS SIMPLE AS CONSTRUCTING 


‘A DOLL CHAIR OR AS DETAILED AS THE FASHIONING 
OF A COMPLETE — 
MODEL HOUSE. 






rboard, tough and stiff, 


di-Sheet, even small chil- 


Handi-Sheet colors are: Green, Deep Yellow, Brown, 
Ivory, Blue, Yellow, Rose. 


Send 10 cts. today for Illustrated Book 


It is covered with the actual material and gives 
complete information and in- 
structions ona variety of projects. 
Or, order from your Handicraft 
or School Supply Dealer. 


HANDICRAFT DIVISION 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY 


186 N. WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
aOR ous Oe 
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Fascinating — 
Simple — 
Practical— 


SARGENT 


WATER BASE 
SILK SCREEN METHOD 





FOR CLASSROOM USE 


Art instructors everywhere are amazed at 
the speed and interest with which students 
respond to the Sargent Water Base Silk 
Screen Method. 


Developed especially for school work, 
Sargent insures the finest silk screen handi- 
craft with none of the messiness attached 
to ordinary methods. 


The Sargent process employs Sargent 
Water Soluble Tempera Colors or Dry 
Tempera (easel powder), affording all these 
advantages: 


e@ dries quickly 


e@ colors may be superimposed with little 
elay 


@ more brilliant color 

e dries flat, with satin finish 

e@ quick screen wash-up requires water only 
e clean, odorless 

© 37 colors available 


Sargent’s Water Base Silk Screen process 
allows students the widest latitude of ex- 
pression with a minimum of training. Plan 
to make it a regular part of the curriculum. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ COLOR WORKS, INC. 
Makers of famous Sargent and Hi-Test Colors 
SARGENT BLDG. 

5601 FIRST AVENUE, BROOKLYN 20, N. Y. 




































FOR BETTER 
OIL PAINTING 


Mishtit 





CANVO BOARD 


"The Surface that 
Smooths the Stroke" 






































SPECTROME COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
203 E. 18th Street New York 3, N. Y. 
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This Integration number would be incom- 
plete without the very helpful contributions on 
Transportation, Agriculture, Aviation, Poster 
Work, Pageantry, Ancient and Modern History, 
and Geography. There are no limits to the rami- 
fications of art in our daily lives. It is the job of 
art teachers to discover and lead the way. 





TEACHERS 


Exchange Bureau 











Subscribers will find in this column notes 
about educational literature and the latest 
developments in art helps for the classroom. 
Readers may secure copies of the printed 
matter mentioned as long as the supply lasts 
by addressing Teacners ExcuHANGE Bureau, 
101 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass 
and enclosing a three-cent stamp for each 
item requested. 


* The new Catalog No. 47 of B. F. Drakenfeld & 
Co., not only lists all the many items carried by 
this well-known Company, but it is as well a 
textbook for the Studio Potter. Making things 
out of clay is one of the oldest arts. Methods have 
not changed very much in all the years; processes 
are about as they were in the days of early 
Chinese in their hillside kilns; but the explana- 
tory text written by Mr. Frank Jansma, of the 
Drakenfeld Company, makes the art ever so 
much more intelligible. The many pages of illus- 
trations are those of some of the most beautiful 
examples of old Grecian, French, Mexican and 
Indian, Italian, and Spanish pottery. Then there 
is a catalog of other Publications which may well 
be in the library of every school where ceramics 
are on the list of subjects. It is a valuable book, 
paper covered, beautifully printed——a splendid 
example of the art of typography. A copy may 
be had by those interested if the request is written 
on school stationery and sent to School Arts, 
asking for T.E.B. No. 461-G. 

* For years Plastic Wood has had widespread 
use. It has been a favorite in general building 
construction, in pattern-making, in  cabinet- 
making and as a handy item around the home for 
minor repairs. Plastic Wood handles like putty 
and hardens into wood. Thus it combines several 
desirable qualities—permanency and yet easy to 
work with. , 

Young people have, with natural American 
ingenuity, found a number of different uses for 
Plastic Wood. Some groups now use it for build- 
ing marionettes, while others make menageries, 
finding Plastic Wood grand for molding dino- 


saurs, icthyosauri, as well as present-day animals. ‘ 


School clubs are using it in model building and 
makiny caricatures. And for the very young 
Plastic Wood is being use in repairing nicks and 
chips on dolls. 

Boyle-Midway Inc., makers of Plastic Wood, 
are now at work on a revision of their pamphlet 
on modeling and this should be coming off the 
presses soon. Announcement will be made when 
it is available. Your name, asking for T.E.B. No. 
462-G, will be filed for a copy as soon as com- 
pleted. . * * 


* Easymount, the ingenious new slide mount 
featured by Craftsmen’s Guild elimirziates all fuss 
or bother with glue, hot iron, or water, when 
mounting photographic slides. To use an Easy- 
mount, you simply insert film and it is held firmly 

(Please turn to page 14-a) 














SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 





“ff Ay A Proven Incentive to 
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Your Group Activities 


We have more than ten thou- 





sand designs for you to choose 


from or we will create your or- 


42> 


ganization’s pin from your own 





original design. Any style can 





be made with your individual 
letters or club name. Class or 


committee requests or orders 


a-vcs 





must have the approval of their 





sponsor or advisor. All pins and 
guards are made with the best 


safety catches. 


>=>zO 


3 Our products are fully guaran. 
teed. Prices as low as $1.00 
per pin. 





Nation’s lowest prices for qual- 
ity club jewelry. 


ranZzZema7an7 


Write Dept. 320 for complete in- 
fonmation stating purpose or na- 








ture of your club so that we may 
suggest suitable designs. 


J.A. Mevers & Co. 


' Manufacturers of College and School Jewelry 
1031 WEST 7TH ST. + LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
Established more than one-third of a century 
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Step-by-step, 
home-study 
course with 
actual prob- 
lems in HOW 
TO DRAW 
ANIMATED 
CARTOONS. 
12"x9". 


$2.50 


Complete pro- 
cedure for mak- 
ing a selling pos- 
ter: all materials 
and techniques. 
60 halftones of 
today’s best 
posters. 7%" x 


1042". $3 50 


More than 100 
illustrations of 
prize-winning 
cards. Complete 
description of 
each step in 
creating show 
cards. 912" x 


' me $3.00 
GREENBERG: PUBLISHER 


400 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y-« 
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Waushrale 


WITH COLOR SLIDES 





Bellini, Cezanne, Corot, Degas, El Greco, Gainsborough, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Matisse, Michelangelo, Millet, Raphael, 
Rembrandt, Titian, Van Dyck, 
Van Gogh. 

The S.V.E. Library includes beautifully 
made 2”x2” Kodachrome slides of the 
painting and sculpture of the above and 
other world-famous artists. 48-page art 
catalog, sent free to projector owners. 
Write for it, giving make of projector. 
Also, ask about S.V.E. Projectors now | 






again available. Address Department 3SA- 
300 Watt Model AAA 
For slides and slidefilms 


The Blue Boy” by Gainsborough is repro- 
duced in all of its beauty on S.V.E. Color 
Slide CC-98. It is one of thousands of master- 
pieces in the S.V.E. collection. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, INc. 


A Business Corporation 


100 EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO 11, Thtinoss 








WINSOR & NEWTON 









artist’s colors and 
materials are always 
of the finest quality, | 


and reasonably priced. 
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Individualized EDUCATION 


The Universal School of Handicrafts is definitely tuned to 
meeting individual human problems in a world of change 
and confusion. 


The Universal approach works from within the individual. 
It helps develop potential resources that not infrequently are 
hidden. This provides a sense of personal security, peace of mind, and chat satisfaction to the 
individual which creative expression brings. 
70 courses permit each student to develop his special resources. Small groups insure adequate 
personal attention. An average of 4 to 9 students work under a single instructor. 


Special courses for Teachers may be arranged to meet the convenience of School Art's readers. 


Do let us send you a copy of ‘‘Man the Creator’ and other interesting material. 


UNIVERSAL SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS 


EDWARD T. HALL, Director 
221 West 57th Street (Suite 1200) New York 19, N. Y. 


The INSTITOTE | \woustRiat ARTS INSTRUCTOR 
Ti) Chicago WANTED AT ONCE 


SUMMER SCHOOL in ceramics department of Boys Town 


trade school. Unusual opportunity as 
Methods in Art Education. Discussion. Laboratory. department is being expanded. Reply 
Observation in the children’s classes. by letter giving full particulars as to 

Fine and Commercial Art Classes. Accredited. experience, education, family status, 


salary expected and other pertinent 
Summer Term, June 24, 1946 data. Write Father E. J. Flanagan, 


For Catalog, Box 390 


Michigan Avenue at Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. BOYS TOWN, NEBRASKA 




















OF FASHION ... FOR RESULTS 


Intensive Spring and Summer Courses. tion, advertising, i ; ‘ 
ne me ae pre oo . Top honors = 20 _—. den todion pony ee eke 
rofessional methods for beginners or advanced stu- suf A. i 

dents. Fashion Drawing, Sketching, Life, Design, Styl- INSTITUTE ae se 

_ , ing, Fabric Analysis, Fashion Writing, Interior Decor., iain tailiae . Oldest 
Window Display, Draping, Patternmaking, Grading, Draft- school of art applied to industry 
ing, Dressmaking, Remodeling, Glovemaking, Millinery. CaTALoc <i 
Teacher Training. Approved by Regents. Day and Eve. q 


Traphagen Training Pays Lifetime Dividends . .. Send for Circular 9 q : i 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway (52d St.), New York 19 1320 8. Great St, Peiadelyhia 21, Pa. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL or ART CHICAGO ACADEMY of FINE ARTS 


Promises new and unusual material and 
places for the Summer School of 1946 la \ DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
IN MEXICO Enroll Now! Day, Eve., Sat. & Sun. classes. 
Also announces for sale “ART KITS’“—small exhibits « Art Essentials, Com. Art, Dress Design, 


THE TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL M 0 0 R F School of Design for Women 


10I1st Year. Design, illustra- 





of folkart—for schools, libraries, homes. Also paint- Wy, savens & pa. ~~ ~~ a. 
ings by the Tonala Indians. us., Cartoon g, inter. ecor., raw g 


. age a. 
Write ELMA PRATT, director, for information Painting. Write for Pree Catalog. 


522 Fifth Ave., Suite 732, New York, N. Y. En S-3 ALR eo eae Oe 


36 COLORS os brilliant PRATT INSTITUTE 


e THE ART SCHOOL 
and permanent as oils! DEGREE COURSES Architecture, Art Education 


: PRi SMACAL CERTIFICATE COURSES... Advertising Design, Siustea- 
tion, Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
A R T FE 7 N Cc ] L S 38 Srupios — 75 Instructors — 59TrnH Year 


For sample Catalog on Request 
writeto EAGLE PENCIL CO. NewYork ... Toronto JAMES C. BOUDREAU, Dean, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. 


























See Announcement of Monthly Subjects for next volume of School Arts 
beginning September 1946 — page 4-a. 
Subscribers are invited to contribute. 








* CRAFT SUPPLIES * DEPENDABLE 
“Tee CRAFT SUPPLIES 


Bead Looms—Vibro-Tools For Catalog Write Dept. SA 36 


Send for details and prices. Prompt service. 


CRAFT 2666 N. Halsted Street PDWINNELL CRAFT SHOP 


GUILD Chicago 14, Illinois 2143 National Road, Wheeling, W. Va. 
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in place until its removal is desired. Th: new 
slide mount can be used over and over agai’ inag. 
much as film can be removed easily withou' tear. 
ing the mount apart. 

Easymounts are sold in sets of 50; each nount 
completely finished, ready to use. Retail price per 
set of 50 Easymounts is $1.50. More information 
will be forwarded by asking School Arts {oy 
T.E.B. No. 463-G. 


. * + 


* Ceramic enthusiasts will be delighted to 
know about the Rogers Electric Kilns which have 
features overcoming some of the objections found 
in earlier models. Bulkiness and its added costlj. 
ness has been overcome quite materially, as wel] 
as the elimination of ‘keepers’ and “gadgets” 
in door design which workers have found trouble. 
some. 

Heat within Rogers Kilns is controlled through 
visual observation of a pyrometric cone observed 
through a quarter-inch peep hole which is stand. 
ard equipment on all kilns. A larger—%/"~ 
peep hole covered with heat resisting glass js 
available to those desiring it. 

To interested persons Rogers will gladly mail an 
attractive, illustrated folder giving all pertinent 
facts regarding the Rogers line of Kilns. Ask 
School Arts for T.E.B. No. 464-—G. Write for one 
today. 

* The Felt Crafters, Plaistow 4, N. H., manv- 
facturers of school supplies and felt novelties since 
1928 have recently entered the craft field with 
three popular grades of felt. Their tremendous 
volume in that they are manufacturers as well as 
suppliers enables them to offer attractive prices, 
full range of colors, and immediate deliveries to 
Schools, Camps, Hospitals, and Handicrafters. 
In this issue they are offering their ‘Get Ac- 
quainted’’ Package of 9-piece, 25-piece, and 55- 
piece 12 by 12--inch Felt squares in assorted 
colors at very reasonable prices. 

The Felt Crafters are continually serving their 
many customers with finished products such as 
Emblems, Pennants, Banners, Flags, Ribbons, 
Stickers, Badges, etc. Catalogue covering this 
line is also available upon request. Ask School 
Arts for T.E.B. No. 465-G, and receive one of 
their colorful Color Cards and price lists. 

* Because this issue of School Arts has put 
considerable emphasis upon Music as a subject 
which integrates admirably with Art, this an- 
nouncement is not out of place: 

Audition application forms are being distributed 
for the fourth annual $1,000 WLW Scholarship 
at the Cincinnati College of Music, provided ar- 
nually by James D. Shouse, vice-president of The 
Crosley Corporation in charge of broadcasting, 
and a member of the Board of Trustees of the 
College. Applicants, between the ages of 18 
and 25, must be residents of Ohio, Indiana, Ili- 
nois, Kentucky, Tennessee, or West Virginia. 

Songs required for the audition are two arias 
in a foreign language and four songs in English, 
either light classical or light operatic selections. 
Final auditions will be staged on Saturday, May 
25, at the College of Music and, if broadcast 
schedules permit, will be aired over WLW. Ask 
School Arts for T.E.B. No. 466-G, and we will try 
to furnish complete details of this audition which 
radio WLW is so generously sponsoring. 


o * * 


* The Bruning Refillable Draftsman’s Pencil, 
with several features designed to “eliminate the 
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Tr) ere is No Substitute 
for Quality... 





Artist 


COLORS 


and 


Re lated Produ cts 


N SPECIFY 

i WEBER “*SCHOOL ART" 

PRODUCTS 

Water Colors, Crayons, Brushes, 

Modeling Clays, Printing Inks, 
Tempera Show Card Colors, 

*MALFA” Oil and Water Colors 


in tubes 








Waterproof Drawing Inks 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PA. 
St. Louis 1, Mo. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Patronize Your Nearest Weber Deaier 





p> WELCOME TO WEBER BOOTHS <4 
Western Arts Convention, St. Louis, Apr. 3-6 
Eastern Arts Convention, N. Y.C., Apr. 25-27 





























FOR FREE 
CATALOG 





——~ 
Model-Crat. Inc. 


521 WEST MONROE STREET -CHICAGO 6 ILL 











BOOK o* ARTCRAF™ 
ldeas for Classwork 


How to decorate burnt wood etchings, glorified glass 
plaques, mirror pictures, and many other supplies. 
Write for catalog SA-3-46 
HAYER & CHA 








T NDLER 
910 W. VAN BUREN STREET, CHICAGO 7, ILL. 






annoyance of broken leads” and help to “‘banish 
finger fatigue,” is well described and illustrated 
in a folder free for the asking. By keeping in- 
formed about these new products, art teachers will 
not miss something valuable even though such 
produce may be designed for commercial use 
primarily. Let us send you a copy of this well- 
planned folder, which will be done if you request 
T.E.B. No. 467-G. 


* * * 


* Glen Lukens, Chairman of the Department 
of Crafts, University of Southern California, and 
an Advisory Editor of School Arts, is the author 
of an article in Ceramic Industry—‘American 
Ceramics—Worth Fighting About, and For.” 
We know of no one better fitted to handle the sub- 
ject from an academic standpoint. Art teachers 
may well read this article, which has a commer- 
cial and industrial interest primarily, for it will 
suggest to some students a career worthy of 
immediate preparation. If those interested will 
write for T.E.B. No. 468-G we will try to secure a 
copy of this splendid article, with its editorial 
introduction. 


* * * 


* Elma Pratt, the director of the International 
School whose article on Natives Art appears in this 
issue, has evolved a practical and intriguing plan 
which first gives work to the native craftsman— 
pofter, weaver, painter, or carpenter, etc., striv- 
ing to better their living conditions and not com- 
promise their art. Secondly—selected articles 
from these artisans she is composing into ‘‘kits’’ 
which will be interesting for schoolrooms, libra- 
ries, or homes. In order to complete the cycle, 
the profit will return to these districts in the form 
of children’s libraries which can do such a vast 
amount of good in countries where so many of the 
“grown ups” are also children. Many art teachers 
are already directing the making of scrapbooks to 
send down. Bright-eyed Indian children will be 
made the happier for them. A note te School 
Arts, requesting T.E.B. No. 469-G, will bring you 
full information. 


* - * 


EXHIBITION AT BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


During the month of February the Brooklyn 
(N. Y.) Museum held an exhibition of the work of 
students of the painting class taught by Mr. George 
Picken at the Brooklyn Museum Art School. 
Mr. Picken'’s remarks relative to the exhibition are 
worth quoting: 

“The serious study of drawing and painting 
opens up an entirély new world of experience. 
When the student of painting becomes aware of 
the language of painting while searching for plas- 
tic expression, things begin to happen in the work. 
Ideas change methods. The growing student 
becomes sensitive to new images, to the formal 
meaning of shapes, movements and colors in the 
canvas. This exhibition is a simple exposition of 
growth upon the part of all these people who have 
been discovering exciting things that help along 
the road to expressive art.”’ 





Golden Opportunity 





(In 24 Colors!) 


Here's your chance to get acquainted with 
Alphacolor Pastel Squares . . . for a limited 
time, a full size, 24 color box of these bril- 
liant smooth working colors will be sent 
anywhere in continental U. S. for $1.00 post- 
paid. Just address Dept. SA-36. Satistac- 
tion guaranteed. 


WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS + CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


MGA BAe 


INDUSTRIAL 
ARTS 


You will want this new catalog 
that lists items for working in wood, 
plastics, leather, basketry, reed, cane 
and pottery. Includes bookbind- 
ing, block printing and weaving. 
Lists looms, books and instruction 
aids. Complete tools and supplies 
for home, school, shop crafts and 
art courses. 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 264 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 

Please send me a free copy of your new Catalog 











My School is.... 








Crart LEATHERS 
TOOLS e LACING e ACCESSORIES 
Cotalogve on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY—FEstablished 1892 
181 William Sr. New York 7, N. Y. 














FELT HAS “OCOOMPH” 


Color, Beauty, and Glamour can be so easily added to you 
projects by simple felt appliques. “Let's Get Acquainted” 
?ackages. 12x12 inch Felt squares vf assorted colors and 
grades. 


9 pc. assortment $1.00 25 pc. assortment $2.50 
55 pc. assortment $5.00 
Plus 25c for parcel post and handling 
Three grades of Felt by the yard. All colors. Ready for im- 
mediate shipment. Color Card and price list upon request 


THE FELT CRAFTERS, PLAISTOW 4, N. H. 











Art Director 
Latham Foundation 


By JOHN deLEMOS | Hints and helps about the basic elements of composition, balance 


silhouettes, tonal values, and color. Techniques of poster making $ / 5 
with spatter ink, silk screen, and air brush. All this help in ad 


illustrated form plus instruction notes. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE, 163 Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. 
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SOURCE MATERIAL 


FOR THE 


BUSY ART TEACHER 


Classified by Subjects in Reference Form 





Cat. No. Books 
AA Applied Art, Pedro deLemos . . $5.00 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Bean 2.50 
CC Color Cement Ha ndicraft, deLemos. 5.00 
CAR Cartooning, Harriett Weaver . 250 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 1, deLemos 3.75 
Creative Art Crafts, Book 2, deLemos 3.75 
Guatemala Art Cratts, Pedro deLemos 3.75 
MGR The Magic Realm of the Arts, Bailey 1.50 
Planning and Producing Posters 
John deLemos .. 9.75 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey . 4.50 
Projects and Appreciation 
102 Costume Design, History of eee 
1707640. .. . 
251 Creative Expression, 29 plates - « 20 
756 Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 plates 75 
761 Design Principles, 8 pages . BB a 
104 Happy Art Projects, 4 sheets, 24”"x36" 1.00 
History of Art Chart, 12"x36” . . 50 
120 Lettering, 21 plates . . . . . 1.00 
195 Master Model Drawing. . . . 1.95 
760 Plant Form in Design, 16 pages... Ry i 


153 Posters—School Posters, 24 plates . 1.50 
201 Simplified Modern Design, 26 _— 2.00 
763 Treein Art, 16 pages . . 75 


Handicraft Portfolios 


202 Art Metal Craft, 17 plates .. $2. 
109 Block Printing — Pictorial, 17 plates 1 
116 Leathercraft, Tooled and Modeled, 

17 plates, 8'4x11in. . .. 1 
119 Textile eancatien, 17 plates 1 


Time Tested Grade Packets 


The Busy Bee Line 


Each contains 16 sheets- each sheet 
carries illustrated ideas for the grades 


Easter : ere 
Flowers and Springtime see i ae 50 
Ue ee 


Send Orders to 


SCHOOL ARTS, 163 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 
or to the following school supply companies: 


Cambridge 42, Mass. J. L. Hammett Co., Kendall Sa. 
Clearfield, Pa. Kurtz Bros 
lias 2, Texas, Practical Drawing Co. 
Eau Claire, Wis. Eau Claire Book and Statio ery Co. 
Kansas City 6, Mo. Hoover Brothers, Inc., 922 Oak St. 
Lansing 2, Mich. Mich. Schocl Service, 117 Shiawassee, W. 
Los Angeles 8, Calif. Amer. Seating Co., 6900 Avalon Blvd. 
Newark 8, N. J. J. L. Hammett Co., 380 Jelliff Ave. 
San Francisco 3, Calif. Amer. Seatin y 207 S. Van Ness 
Seattle 1, Wash. John W. Graham 1111 4th Ave. 
Spokane 6, Wash., John W. Graham Ce. 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. Am. Seating Co., 935 W. Genesee 
CANADA — prices slightly higher, Moyer School Supplies 
Limited, Moncton, Montreal, Toronto 1, Winnipeg, 
Saskatoon, Edmonton. 


ee 


oe 


SS Sree rere eee 
Or send bill to Board of Education 


ee 


ee | 1? |) ee 


Art Institute of Chicago .. 
Chicago Academy of Fine Arts 
International School of Art 
Moore Institute of Art 

Pratt Institute , 

Traphagen School of Fashion 
Universal School of Handicrafts 


ART, DRAWING AND PAINTING 
American Crayon Company 
Binney & Smith 
Milton Bradley Co. 

Eagle Pencil Company 
Esterbrook Pen Company 
General Pencil Company 
J. L. Hammett Company 
Higgins Ink Co. 

C. Howard Hunt Pen Company 
Spectrome Company 
Talens & Son, Inc. 

F. Weber Company 
Weber, Costello Co. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


BOOKS AND OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


Elcraft . 

Walter T. Foster 

Greenberg Publishers 

Manual Arts Press 

Pacific Press Publishing Assoc. 
Rit Products Corporation 


EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS 


American Artist's Color Works, Inc. 
Burgess Battery Co. _ . 
B. F. Drakenfeld & Co. 


T7-a, 8-a, 9-a, 
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ART SCHOOL—ART INSTRUCTION 


14-a 
14-a 
14-a 
14-a 
14-a 
14-a 
14-a 


Cover 4 


l-a 
9-a 
14-a 
2-a 
8-a 
15-a 
6-a 
10-a 
12-a 
10-a 
15-a 
15-a 
13-a 
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EQUIPMENT, SUPPLIES AND TOOLS, Cont! ied 





C. Howard Hunt Pen Company P 10. 
Metal Goods Corporation .. 9.4 
Metal Crafts Supply Company . 
Rogers Electric Kilns . . 104 
X-Acto Crescent Products Co. . i 
HANDICRAFT MATERIALS 
American Handicrafts Co. i 5a 
Boyle-Midway, Inc. 3. 
Cleveland Crafts Ba 
Craft Guild 14a 
Dwinnell Craft Shop 14.2 
Elcraft Pun 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. lla 
Felt Crafters, The . 15-2 
J. L. Hammett Company 18a 
Hortoncraft Ba 
Metal Crafts Supply Co. om 
J. A. Meyers & Co. 12a 
Model-Craft, Inc. 15a 
Thayer & Chandler 15. 
Universal Handicraft Service Qa 
LEATHER, TOOLS AND SUPPLIES 
J. J. Connolly 182 
Fellowcrafters, Inc. lla 
J. L. Hammett Company 18. 
J. C. Larson & Co. a 
Osborn Bros. 18. 
PICTURES AND PRINTS 
Perry Pictures Co., The 9. 
Society for Visual Education 13. 
WANTED INSTRUCTOR 
Father Flanagan, Boys Town : 14-2 














163 Printers Building 








Here are two outstanding books, written by Editor Pedro deLemos 
and bringing to you the latest method of craft instruction, the 
ILLUSTRATED Step Method. 


STIMULATING PROJECTS—It’s easy to find the right project for the 


right time. 500 projects in each book guarantee seasonable, interesting subjects. 


AMAZING VARIETY—Each book is divided into three complete sections. 
Book 1 contains information on Toy Craft, Paper Craft, Relief Craft—Book 2 
tells how to do Cardboard and Wood Craft, Cloth Craft, Metal Craft. 


SATISFYING RESULTS—Pupils are sure to achieve success and acquire skills 


with this ‘‘double check’’ method of written and pictured instructions. 


Send $7.50 today for your two-volume, 1000 project library of 
Creative Art Crafts, Books 1 and 2, by Pedro deLemos. 


SCHOOL ARTS MAGAGINE 


Creative 
Art 


Crafts 


Books 1 and 2 
$3.75 each 











Worcester 8, Massachusetts 


—_— 
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Take a Winter Art Course to 


America's Switzerland Via This Book 


Guatemala Ari Cratis 


by Pedro deLemos, Editor, The SCHOOL ARTS MAGAZINE 


Open this book and you discover one of 
the most interesting art adventures of the 
year, a constant source for new ideas with a 
type of design that stimulates and succeeds 
in your art classes. 


These neighbors of ours in Guatemala 
are past masters in design. Having been 
hand weavers, hand potters, and hand sculp- 
tors for centuries, the designs flow from their 
tingertips—the results are the most delightful 
you have seen and art classes fairly ‘‘eat 
them up.” 


138 illustrations take you on this art trip, 
pointing out the Guatemalans of today, show- 
ing specimens of their fine blankets, baskets, 
blouses, skirts, belts, and headpieces. 

There is one page in full colors that is 
“worth its weight in gold” for reference 
material — 8 choice Guatemalan costumes, 
skirts, blouses, and headpieces. Each cos- 
tume in full colors is typical of a Guatemalan 
tribe. You won't find a collection like this 
even in many museums. 

Get this book, it is one of the biggest 
incentives for better art work—order today. 


$3.75 Postpaid 


SCHOOL ARTS Magazine, 163 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


























Navajo peoples. 


with Pedro deLemos’ portfolio INDIAN ARTS. 
wealth of designs as they are applied to the pottery, basketry, 
blankets, silver work, and many other Indian crafts carried out by 
the skilled Indian workers of the colorful Southwest. 


Send $1.50 for your copy of INDIAN ARTS today 
SCHOOL ARTS Magazine - 


‘You'll gather a 


Your pupils get a real thrill out of seeing photographs of handicrafts 
being made in the pueblos of the Zuni, Laguna, Zia, San Ildefonso, 
Santa Clara, Acoma, Hopi, any many other tribes of the Pueblo and 
The photographs are so clear that looking through 
this folio is just like taking a real tour of the Indian country. 


There are 27 plates, five of designs, and an outline leaflet showing 
courses of study and suggested applications for the Indian designs. 
This working combination is sure to inspire every pupil to create 
original designs following the goemetric and abstract styles. 


163 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 































The most practical water color box 








REMOVABLE TRAY 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


UNSURPASSED IN 


<. = 


MALAING PANS 
(im yon 


GROOVES 
FOR EASY REMOVAL 
OF BRUSH 


_ HANDY 
BRUSH HOLDER 


Gloriausly, bright! 


Smooth flowing . . . quick drying . . . accurate 
blending. . . brilliant hues... no wonder students 
everywhere are inspired to greater artistic endeavor 


when using PRANG Water Colors. 

These gloriously bright Prang Water Colors are 
fully transparent, contain no sediment, and are 
completely and easily soluble. They are supplied 
in boxes of assorted colors of half pans (oval or 
square), three-quarter pans, whole pans, and dry 
color cakes. 


EXCELLENCE FOR 75 YEARS 









PRANG No. 16 Box 
16 Colors... 


bright as o Rainbow 


PRANG OVL-8 BOX 


The large, oval, shaped-to-the-brush half pans 
allow easy wetting and quick lifting of colors. 
There is no “scrubbing” or waste ... no corners 
for paint to become lodged in. 

The Prang OVL-8 Water Color Box is skillfully 
designed to meet the needs of the modern class- 
room. Its special features make it a convenient, 
compact desk unit that will speed up the work of 
your classes. 


FREE! 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





Send for the Prang Water Color Booklet, and Prang OVL-8 Folder today | 


THE AMERICAN 


1706 HAYES AVE., 


ea 


Dept. SA-17. 

















_ CRAYON COMPANY 


NEW YORK «+ 





SAN FRANCISCO * 


DALLAS 











